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The new ballet introduces Russia and Japan in various forms. One group of girls appears in Japanese costume carrying sunshades coloured like the national emblem of 
the Mikado 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER oth, at 2.30, 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 


Box Office open ro to ro. Telephone 3193 Gerrard. 


[EO es HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E, MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Admission ts. From 11 a.m, till 11 p.m. 


JTACIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL AND FINE ART SECTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS IN THE ITALIAN VILLAGE, 
Banp oF H.M. 2np Lire GuARDS. EXxuIBITION BERSAGLIERI BAND. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. OPEN ALL DAY. Admission 6d.; aiter 7 p.m., 1s, 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, &c. 
Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe, 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM’S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, 

THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI, ST. PETER'S ROME. 

“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, A Continuous Show from 2 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI’S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION, Roman Forum, Electric 
Bucterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, and a thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s., 25., 3S., 5S., of usual Agents. Queen's Hall Box Office, and of RoBert 
Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


CoMBINED Rait and Hotet TickeEts issued in connection with 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave vecommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘‘' THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND,” post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor’s Walk,-Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son's Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 
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Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Pearson's Home MANAGEMENT. Edited by ‘Isobel.’ 10s. 6d. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 
Orrain. By S. Levett-Yeats. 6s, (Wethuen) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Painted by John Fulleyiove, R.I., descrized by Mrs. A. 
Murray Smith. 7s. 6d. net. Edition de luxe, 21s. net. (A. @ C. Black.) 
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Weekly 
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THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER roth, 


WILL CONTAIN 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE MARVELLOUS MARRIAGES OF 
FIVE BROTHERS, 


THE SONS OF THE SULTAN OF KEDAH. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Gossip Of The foun 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Seele. 


Our Competitions. —I, The announcement of the three 
winners of the Pretty Children Competition will be made in our 
next issue. I, Information concerning the Chestnut Tree Competition 
will be found on page 393, ILI. Information concerning the Post 
Card Competition will be found on page 387. To that I may 


add that used or unused post cards are equally eligible for the 
Competition. 


A Chat with Chloe.—Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Pocock, 
the superintendent of the Zoo, I was privileged on Saturday 
afternoon to spend an hour with Chloe, the gorilla. Chloe was 
not on exhibition as the day was thought to be too cold for her ; 
her keeper, however, took me and my companion down a long 
passage that suggested the cor- 
ridor of a gaol. At one door he 
stopped and we entered—a cell. 
It was a well-lighted cell, however, 
and there behind wires were two 
baby chimpanzees, and on the wire 
in friendly converse with them the 
baby gorilla so recently bereaved 
of her sister, Venus. Chloe is a 
pleasant, tubby little gorilla, not as 
intelligent, his keeper assured me, 
as the chimpanzee, but I fancy 
this was a judgment due to lack 
of sympathy rather than to in- 
sight. But certainly the little 
chimpanzee, Jackey, threw his 
arms round my companion’s neck 
with marvellously human-like 
affection. A nice boy is Jackey, 
but a nice girl is Chloe, who I am 
happy to say is expected to live 
and flourish. 


A Bad Pun.—My friend, Mr. 
George R. Sims, refuses to go to 
theatres he tells me—he has 
written too many plays of his 
own. He also loves puns, so if I 
met him I should say that he did 
well to be absent on Saturday 
night at the St. James’s. There 
was too much absinthe ! 


Conflicting Opinions.—Those 
who turn to the Sunday papers for 
a verdict on a play produced on 
the Saturday must be considerably 
bewildered. Take, for example, the 
two following verdicts :— 

- THE ‘“‘ OBSERVER" 


It was evidently pleasant to the large 
audience at the St. James's last night, as 
it will doubtless be to audiences there for 
many nights to come, to see Mr. George 
Alexander back in romantic comedy once 
more. Denis Mallory, the dashing hero of the play is just the hero in whom 
the souls of Mr. Alexander and of his many admirers delight. . The spirit of 
the whole thing is preserved in perfect taste, and it can hardly fail to delight other 
audiences as it evidently delighted that of last night. 

Tue ‘ SunpAy Times" 

I am sorry—and every unbiased man and woman was sorry—for the error 
of judgment which prompted the production of this play. Only respect for Mr. 
Alexander's honourable record maintained the good humour and the patience of the 
audience. To think that Mr. ‘Grundy, a master architect of the stage, could 
foist upon us a thing so jerry-built and so empty! 


The Suwuxday Times review was written by Mr. J. T. Grein, one 
of the best of our dramatic critics, one of the most independent, 
and one with the fewest affectations. I hope yet to see Mr. Grein 
representing a London daily paper. The Daily Jail, which is 
good in its dramatic gossip but weak in its dramatic criticism, 
should secure his services. 


lunatic asylum for many years. 


THE ELOPING PRINCESS 


Princess Louise of Coburg, who was carried off last week by Captain Geza von 
Mattachich-Keglewitch from the Hotel Wetiner at Bad Elster, Saxony, is the eldest 
of the three daughters of the King of the Belgians. 
at the age of seventeen to Prince Philippe of Saxe-Coburg. Her sister, Stephanie, 
was married to the unfortunate Crown Prince of Austria. 
was the wife of Maximilian of Mexico, who was shot, and has been in a 
Prince Philippe of Coburg is the eldest 
brother of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
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“The Garden of Lies.”—I am really sorry for Mr. Alexander, 
for it is a garden less of lies than of weeds—rank, old-fashioned 
cumberers of the ground—that he has planted at the St. James’s. The 
first act of Mr. Justus Miles Forman’s story as adapted from the 
Windsor Magazine by Mr. Sydney Grundy opened quite promis- 
ingly ; but it very quickly came to grief, for the story is simply a 
variant on Zenda. The kingdom is Novodnia, the prince of which 
is impersonated by a devil-may-care Irishman. As if the obviousness 
of the fact must be brazened out, the heroine is introduced with the 
red hair of the Princess Flavia. But where there is Life there is 
Hope. By a (double) transposition, where there is no Hope there 
is Death. In short, 7he Garden of Lies is hammered together by 
so indifferent a carpenter that you can hear the nails being knocked 
into the boards. 


A Lack of Conviction.—Unfortunately Mr. Alexander and his 
company are too civilised to 
play The Garden of Lies with the 
conviction of its being a master- 
piece. I wish the manager of the 
St. James’s, who can be so charm- 
ing in certain parts, would take a 
new line and abandon those parts 
ofirresponsible youth that he has 
recently taken to playing with such 
a trying simulation of boyishness. 
There is a funny sketch of a Scot, 
Sir Gavin Mackenzie, M.D. (Mr. 
Mark Kinghorne), who is his own 
Crosland. It is typical of the un- 
intelligence of the play that one 
character takes elaborate care to 
define what Sir Gavin’s profession 
of “alienist ” means. 


Up-to-dateness Indeed. — All 
the world is interested in the 
elopement of Princess Louise of 
Coburg with Captain Geza von 
Mattachich-Keglewitch, but not all 
the world has made up its mind 
as to the rights of the case. We 
have a phrase in England about 
the sanctity of the marriage 
law; Mr. Percival Gibbon, how- 
ever, who is the son of a well- 
known Baptist minister, has no 
doubts, for in the Dazly Aail of 
Monday he expresses entire sym- 
pathy with the princess, con- 
cluding :— 

Three cheers for Captain Geza von 
Mattachich-Keglewitch, and may some of 


those who are looking for him find him— 
just once ! 


This is a curious attitude very 
likely toshock Mrs. Grundy I think. 


Born in 1858 she was married 


Her aunt, Charlotte, 


National Colours.—Is it true 
that different nations naturally 
fancy different colours? I leave the Irish partiality for green out of 
the question. The Irish wear green—when they do wear it—more 
as a protest than because they really like it. If the Irish girl in 
the country has a particular fancy in colours it will be for some sort 
of glaring red ; but take the English and the French by way of 
contrast. Before we clad him in khaki the British soldier, or the 
bulk of him, had scarlet for his tunic and blue for his trousers. Piou- 
piou, on the contrary, looked magnificent in blue tunic and scarlet 
continuations. The sailors of all nations, I believe, affect the British 
blue when they do not copy the British ducks ; but what about the 
bathing girls? If you run over to Boulogne you can generally tell 
Miss Bull from Mademoiselle Chose by the hue of her bathing 
suit. Ten to one it is blue and white for the former, while the latter 
disports herself in a brilliant red. 
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Revolt of the 
Daughters. — From 
time to time in the 
slack season we hear 
much of the “ revolt 
of the daughters,” 
but in this country 
we see little of 
its results. ‘In 
Indiana, however, 
they assert their in- 
dependence by overt 
acts. There is a 
wealthy farmer out 
there at Frankfort 
whose two buxom 
girls were in the habit 
of dallying at the 
door with their sweet- 
hearts till a late hour 
at night. The father, 
who belonged to the 
“ early-to-bed” per- 
suasion, fixed a time 
limit which the lovers 


disregarded. In the 

result there was  arTER TWENTY-THREE YEARS— 
trouble. The police MRS. MAYBRICK LANDING 
were called in and 


were not content to 
quell the disturbance 
as they would be here but remained on guard to protect these revo- 
lutionary daughters and prevent their father from infringing their 
individual liberty to spoon after half-past nine. 


a ogg “ 
{ 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS BARBARA STAVERS 


She is now Mrs. George Lambert, wife of the M.P. for the South Molton 
division of north Devon.. They were married on August 30 


A Great Raconteur.—The death of Dean Hole makes a huge 
gap in the ranks of our clerical humorists. He was a marvellous 
raconteur, and when nature failed to provide the ready-made jest 
in form fit for the telling he knew how to assist her. Much of his 
humour concerned the cloth ; indeed, I am not sure that his clerical 


Twenty-three Years. 


IN NEW YORK 


Mrs. Maybrick travelled from England as Mrs. Rose Ingraham. When she saw the statue of Liberty she said, 
“This is the happiest moment of my life” 
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stories were not the best—he was able to give them such local 
colour. One of his favourites was the story of the naive parish 
clerk to whom the visiting preacher apologised for the shortness 
of his sermon on the ground that his dog got into the study and 
tore outa couple of pages. ‘ Oh, sir,” said the long-suffering clerk, 
“ couldn’t you let our vicar have a pup?” Another embodied an 
early experience. There was an unpopular corner of the church- 
yard in which no parishioner would consent to be buried, and 
he undertook to persuade a good-natured old lady to select it for 
her last resting place. She patiently heard him through and then 
said, with just a touch of irony, “1 haven’t a doubt, parson, 


that it’s quite the 

===——=-— delightful situation 
Te 

you say, but why 


don’t you give us a 
lead yourself ? ” 


— Sa 
Juvenile Aspira- 
tions.—Was_ not 
Dean Hole the 


original purveyor of 
that delightful 
““oreedy boy” story 
which crops up now 
and again? The 
latest version makes 
a generous uncle ask 
the youth what he 
would most like for a 
birthday present. ‘A 
box of chocolates,” 
says young hopeful. ‘And next to that?” asked uncle, “ Another 
box of chocolates,” quoth the boy. ‘ Ohrats !” reto:ted uncle, “ you’d 
have no tummy left if you ate two boxes of chocolate. What next ?” 
“H’m,” said Tommy slowly, “I think I’d like another tummy.” 


Red Tape in Russia.—We gird at our own circumlocution depart- 
ments but I doubt whether we have any real conception of the 
lengths to which red tape will run where it is absolutely supreme as 
it is in Russia. The British “ departments,” as abstractions, love it, 
but the men who work the “departments” generally break through 
its meshes when there is anything serious to be done. Our despised 
War Office, when the pinch came, fed 250,000 men scattered over 
half a continent in spite of red tape, and fed them well. But in 
Russia nobody dares to kick against the system; there is an 
exaggerated bureaucracy which represses the individual. Fleets 
cannot get finished, and-messages for the Smolensk have to be 
carried by a British cruiser. Baron von der Brueggen says that if 
one of the Czar’s ministers were to indulge in a tramp abroad and 
come back safe and sound 17,000 circulars would be used to 
announce the event to the other 
officials. One can have too 
much of government by circular. 


A 


A BULLDOG FOR WHICH £1,000 HAS JUST BEEN PAID 


His name is Heath Baronet, and he has been sold to Mr, George Gould, the son of Jay Gould 
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The Duke of Leeds and London Bridge.—When, if ever, the 
Duke of Leeds crosses London Bridge he should respectfully salute 
that structure, for it is to old London Bridge and an anonymous 
kitten he really owes his dukedom. Nearly four centuries ago his 
ancestor, Edward Osborne, was a London apprentice in the house of 
Sir William Hewet on London Bridge, and when Sir William’s only 


Souvenirs of the Absent-minded. 


A Sufficient Reason 


[According to a ladies’ paper some 
women are so lost to all sense of decency 
as to go shopping in Bond Street without 
gloves. ] 


Chloris, to hold your hand in mine 
A moment’s space is sweet to me, 

Nor will I, dearest heart, repine 
Although ungloved it be. 


But fashion bids that gloves be donned, 
And fashion’s mandate to defy 

Is often something quite beyond 
A joke for those who try. 


If “gloves are worn when shopping” 
It obviously must be true (dear, 

That when in Bond Street you appear, 
They should be worn by you. 


Nay, let your poet’s plea be heard, 
For if you wholly ban the glove 

You take almost the only word 
‘That aptly rhymes with “ love.” 


daughter and heiress fell 
off the bridge into the 
river young Osborne 
jumped in, saved her life, 
and laid the foundation of 
the family fortune, But 
for a playful kitten, how- 
ever, there might never 
have been a Duke of 
Leeds, or if there were he 
could not have been an 
Osborne. The father of 
the first duke had only 
two sons, and the elder 
was killed by the fall of a 
chimney while they were 
staying at the manor 
in York. The younger 
had been enticed away by 
a kitten or he would have 
been in the room with his 
brother and must have 
been crushed to death 
also. He lived to make 


a revolution, from which he emerged Duke of Leeds. 


Fireproof Houses.—An American inventor claims to have 
devised a method of building houses that will be entirely fireproof. 
Several attempts have been made in this direction before now. A 
man named David Hartley was given a grant by Parliament of 

2,500 some fifty years ago to carry out a scheme by which it would 
be made possible to build houses in such a way that if a fire broke 


THE SAT LER 


out in one room it could not spread to any other part of the house. 
The general idea of the scheme was to have the floors made 
double with a sheet of metal between them, but the plan proved a 
complete failure. 


A PLAYMATE OF THE ROYAL CHILDREN 


The daughter of Captain F. Ponsonby, one of the King’s equerries-in-waiting, and 

the granddaughter of the late Sir Henry Ponsonby, who served Prince Edward's 

grandmother so faithfully for forty years. The child's name is Lelia Mary and 
she is two years and six months old 


Park 


SOUVENIRS OF THE ABSENT-MINDED—SOME OF THE THINGS WE LEAVE BEHIND US 
This is the lost property office of the ‘‘ Twopenny Tube” 
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I found him in Oxford Strect, 
He has the merit 


have discovered a new humorist. 
but it was within doors, in a music-hall. 
of beginning to be funny before you see him, which is a great advan- 
tage ; he begins to be funny on the programme. It is done in this 
way—his name is Wilkie Bard. To one who is as tired asI am of 
the Harrys and Toms and Wills and Joes of the music-hall stage a 
name like Wilkie Bard comes as a refreshing stream in the desert. 
The man is equal to his name. He has a quaintness, a northern 
pawkiness, a touch of rich silliness, of which too many of our comic 
men know nothing. 

Dan Leno stands alone; his silliness has a childlike radi- 
ance and simplicity which lift him out of the rank and file of 
the profession as surely as if he had been designed by Whistler. 
George Robey stands alone, but on a much lower plane: his 
sophistication is too complete, his gift of mockery and irreverence 
T. E. Dunville stands alone; his imbecility (I use the 
All 
They have dipped their cups in 
the same reservoir of irresponsibility. But Wilkie Bard is quieter. 
His face has a Scottish deliberation ; his gestures, extremely telling, 
But he is a really funny man, and will be, I should think, 


too cruel. 
word in a Pickwickian sense) is so boundless and so joyous. 
these three kave much in common. 


are slow. 
a great favourite very soon. 

This is the kind of absurdity which, with infinite gravity and 
seriousness of emphasis, Wilkie Bard makes irresistible. It runs to 
an old tune of which I forget the name :— 


My friend Jones arranged with me 
To wake\me up at half-past three; 
At half-past one, or a little more, 

I knocked at my friend Jones's door, 


I said I'd come to tell him - 
I said I'd come to tell him— 
I said I'd come to tell him— 
He'd two more hours to sleep 
The humour of the thing resides more in Wilkie Bard’s expression 
and earnestness than in the written word ; but it is better than the 
ordinary mechanical theme of the modern comic song. 

I said something just now of Robey’s cruelty, but Cockney 
humour—of which he is the very essence—is cruel. It makes no 
It has no creative ability ab cnitio. But 
give it a misfortune, a bankruptcy, the loss of a drink, a slip on the 


jokes out of nothing. 


A MIXED BAG. By Tartarin. 


pavement, or, most of all, any indication of nervousness or in- - 


capacity, and it will evolve a thousand pointed sarcasms. 

I was in Newgate Street the other day when one of those odd, 
feckless, inebriated, or seemingly inebriated, women appeared on the 
pavement who talk to themselves and are meat and drink to ’bus 
drivers. I walked behind her from Cheapside to Old Bailey, and 
there was not a driver of ’bus, waggon, or cab that had not some- 
thing to say to her calculated to increase her very evident distress. 
Whether or not she would in any city of the world have escaped 
such treatment I am not ethnologist enough to say, but I doubt if 
And 


yet the Cockney is not cruel at heart—far from it—it is merely his 


any of the comments elsewhere would have been more cruel. 


uncontrollable tongue, 

With the Chantrey Bequest agitation most thinking persons 
are in sympathy. But Chantrey’s money is not alone in going 
to the wrong pictures. .J have been to see the new Titian at the 
National Gallery, for which many thousands of pounds were given, 
and, fine though it is, I take leave to doubt if it ought to have been 
bought. 

We have fine Titians at the National Gallery already, and 
if others were necded they might have been brought up from 
Hampton Court, where it is impossible to see them properly, and 
The crowds at Hampton do not 
There is there a portrait by Titian of one of the 
Medicis, which is little, if any, inferior to the Ariosto. As for the 
sentiment of possessing a portrait of Ariosto, why the ordinary visitor 
to the National Gallery knows and thinks more of Harry Nicholls, 


where no one goes to see them. 
care for pictures. 
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I do not wish to seem to underrate this superb picture; what I 
feel is merely that Titian is well represented at the National Gallery 
and at Hampton Court, the best pictures in which collection might 
with advantage be moved to London (the Mabuse, for example ; 
we have, I think, no Mabuse at the National Gallery), while certain 
painters of whom English people are entitled to see examples are 
not represented at the National Gallery at all. Is it generally known, 
I wonder, that we have no Corot, no Millet, no Daubigny, no 
Courbet, no Diaz? Yet such is the case. 

The Wallace collection and the Ionides collection do something 
to remedy this defect, but after all it is to the National Gallery that 
one naturally goes to see the best pictures and to gain an idea of 
the range of art, and there the Barbizon school—so true and 
exquisite in itself, so far-reaching in influence—is utterly disregarded. 
With the money that bought the Ariosto several beautiful Barbizon 
pictures could have been acquired. 

Speaking of the National Gallery I am reminded that an enter- 
prising tailor in London has hung out as a sign a very creditably 
painted copy of Moroni’s “ Tailor.” If I dared to do anything so 
courageous as to change my tailor I should go to this gentleman, 
just to express sympathy with so imaginative and interesting an 
advertisement. Why is the signboard reserved for innkeepers ? 
And even they no longer cultivate signs as once they did. (By the 
way, that would have been a good clause in the Licensing Bill, to 
compel licensed victuallers to havea good signboard painted ; it wuld 
have helped English art too.) If I ,had a shop it should certainly 
have a sign. 

On the same day that I noticed the Moroni I met in Oxford 
Street the oddest couple of gentlemen out for a walk that I ever saw, 
for nothing—a giant at least eight feet high and a dwarf measuring 
Very slowly the colossus paced the street, while the 
mannikin trotted beside. 
of the triviality of his task—he was advertising a circus ; the dwarf 
The 
giant gave every sign of wishing to be anonymous, the dwarf was 


about a yard. 
The giant was diffident, plainly conscious 


was as plainly proud to be upon so honourable a mission. 


having the time of his life. 

What the giant ought to have been doing I could not make 
up my mind—this is probably no world for anyone higher than 
six feet and a half—but he ought to have been otherwise engazed, 
that was certain. I wonder sometimes whether the reinstitution 
of the Crusades might not be an. excellent safety valve for this 
country. The giant would be at home there, with a battle-axe, and 
they would divert public attention from cricket, which is what cricket 
is acutely needing. Also they would provide a better vocation than 


the Church for younger sons. 


Children’s Rhymes 


We've got a little kitten now, quite new, 
His name is Bibi—he’s all black— 

And if you pull his tail a bit too much 
He spits at you and humps his back. 


Just see! V’ve got such a tremendous scratch 
Right on my knee, and he did that; 

It hurts; but I don’t mind because, of course, 
He’s such a very little cat. 


And when we play together he gets rough 
(And mother says they often do) ; 

He doesn’t mean to hurt, but sometimes he 
Forgets that I am little too. 


But when he’s had some milk out of my bowl 
And washed his face (with spit you know) 
He jumps and cuddles up on to my knee 
And purrs, and purrs, oh ever so, 
And then I have to keep most awfully still 
In case he wakes up quick and runs. 
Oh dear! I’m glad God thought of making cats, 
And ’specially little baby ones. 
LENA CARRINGTON 
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-The Man who was 
Swallowed up by an 
Earthquake, 


“ Hopping.”—In Kent ‘ hop- 
ping” is now in full swing, and 
though the season is said to be 
poor one something like 50,000 
Londoners of all ages have gone 
down for the annual outing. 
London Bridge is the great centre 
for the hopping traffic. Special 
trains full of picturesque partie: 
start at midnight for country 
stations, and the scenes at the 
starting place are something like 
what must have happened at the 
eastern gate of an Egyptian 
treasure city when the Hebrew 
exodus began. Whole families go 
hopping together with all the 
family. belongings in primitive 
parcels slung over the shoulders 
of those who are able to carry 
them. It is curious that except 
for Hereford and Worcester prac- 
tically the whole of the hops 
grown in England should come 
from the south-eastern fringe. 
Sixty per cent. is grown in Kent 
and half the remainder comes from 
Hereford and Worcester, but the 
Saxon counties on the coast all 
grow a little. Sussex and Hamp- 
shire show up pretty well, though 
on the eastern coast Suffolk makes 
but a poor record. ‘The best hops 
are grown in east Kent on the chalk. 


AN INTERESTING GRAVE AT PORT ROYAL, JAMAICA 


‘‘ Here lyes the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq., who departed this life at Port Royal 
on December 22, 1739, aged eighty. He was born at Montpelier in France, but 
left that country for his religion and came to settle in this island, where he was 
swallowed up in the great earthquake in the year 1692 and by the providence of 
God was by another shock thrown into the sea and miraculously saved by 
swimming until a boat took him up. He lived many years after in great 
reputation, beloved by all that knew him and much lamented at his death ”’ 
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New Plays by Well- 
known Writers— 
Russian Nurses. 


“Beauty and the Barge.”— 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs has “done it 
the first time,” as Mr. Phenyl would 
say, for the luck of the Haymarket 
has followed Mr. Cyril Maude to 
the New Theatre, where Beauty 
and the Barge scored a great 
success of infectious laughter last 
week. It is only a trifle, rather 
shadowy and not equal in quality 
throughout. The first act is a real 
piece of literature, but the second 
and third are mainly theatrical. 
The general effect, however, is 
very amusing, and the house gave 
itself up to that hearty unrestrained 
laughter which shows that Mr. 
Jacobs as a dramatist has 
triumphed. Mr. Cyril Maude as 
Captain Barley, the amorous barge- 
master, carries the play on his 
shoulders and gives us a real 
portrait, full of subtle touches and 
always lovable. The captain is 
irresistible. The rest of the cast 
is practically negligible and nobody 
has a serious chance, In theatrical 
slang they “feed” Mr. Maude. 
The play is preceded by an un- 
usually clever curtain-raiser, Zaz 
Brute Simmons, by Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, who shows, I think, 
really greater dramatic power than 
Mr. Jacobs. 


Photograph by bulla of St. Petersburg, copyright of the ** Sphere” in Great Britain and “ Lotlier’s Weekly" in U.S.A. 


A PRESENT OF A TRAIN—THE GIFT TO RUSSIA OF THE CZAR'S MOTHER AND THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND'S SISTER 


The hospital train and its nurses en route for Manchuria 
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The Bateman and the Bargeman. 


SCENE: The production of ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge’? at the New Theatre. 
The first piece is over, and there is in the house an unmistakable but indescribable 
atmosphere of success. The audience is moving into the stalls in palpable conft- 
dence of spending a pleasant evening. Most of the men are nut-brown; those women 
who have the courage to be décolletée present a piebald appearance, dusky queens 
down to the necklace; the women in high bodices look as though they had Zulu 
blood in their veins. Everybody seems robust. Society has gained new health and 
strength to combat all possible future attacks on its morals and manners, There is 
a leit-motif of Kissingen, Marienbad, La Touquet, and Dinard inithe conversation, 

Lapy CRAVEN HILL (wearing a dog collar consisting of four 
rows of priceless pearls “made up” to resemble Beecham’s pills 
makes her way to the third row of the stalls accompanied by her 
daughter, GLADYS): Ten and eleven, isn’t it, dear? I never was 
any good at mathematics. 

GLADYS (a pretty girl of seventeen with no soul beyond picture 
post cards) : Yes, mother. 

Lapy CRAVEN HILL (¢o HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER who has the 
next seat): Oh it’s you, colonel? So glad to see you. Back in 
town? Where’ve you been ? 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER (answering questions with military 
precision): Yes, Babs, it’s I all right. Glad you’re glad. Only in 
town for a couple of days. Bexhill, you know. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (whose mind ts entirely engrossed in a 
certain case): Dear, dear, you astound me! What bad luck that 
poor man does have. 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER : What man, dear lady ? 

LaDy CRAVEN HILL: Why Adolf Beck! You said he was ill, 
didn’t you? : 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER (having explained the matter) : You 
ought to have seen the first piece. Excellent. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL: What was it about ? 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER: Oh, a man who goes away and his 
wife thinks he’s drowned and he turns up and wants to get rid or 
the lady, a sort of Eugene Aram gone wrong. 

Lapy CRAVEN HILL (mystified): Eugene Aram ? 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER : No, no, bless my soul, I meant Adam 
Bede. 

Lapy CRAVEN HILL (accepting his assurance): Of course, yes. 
(Aside to GLADYS.) Did he really mean Adam Bede ? 

GLapys: I don’t think he could have, but I can’t imagine who 
on earth he did mean. 

LapDy CRAVEN HILL: I shan’t enjoy a minute of the evening 
until I think of the real name of the man who came back so unex- 
pectedly. (With a flash of inspiration.) He couldn’t have meant 
Adolf 

GLADYS (interrupting): Oh, mother, you’ve got him on the 
brain. 

(The curtain rises to applause, which continues till the end of the 
piece.) 

Lapy CRAVEN HILL: That Miss Rita Jolivet is a singularly 
pretty girl—American ? French ?—Excellent style without being 
the chocolate-box type of face one sees so often on the stage. 

GLapys: She would look very well on a picture post card. I 
don’t think—no, I’m sure I haven’t got a picture post card of her. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL: Oh, Gladys, you’re ¢oo absurd. 

GLApDys: Well, I think it very unfair of the critics not to let her 
appear on a picture post card. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (veprovingly): Well, we haven’t sunk to 
criticism by post card yed. 

GLADys: Oh, how perfectly sweet Cyril Maude is! . . . 
Isn’t he very like Uncle Jack ? 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (acidly): My brother does not wear 
whiskers of that description. Your uncle has many faults, but he 
does not wear whiskers of that description ; in fact, his whiskers are 
scarcely noticeable, and I think it in very bad taste for you to 
allude to them. 

GLabys : But I didn’t ! 
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By Frank Richardson. 


LADY CRAVEN HILL (closing the controversy): You |hinted as 
much. Mr. Maude undoubtedly is wearing false whiskers. You 
saw them perfectly well. 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER (/eavnedly) : Ah, here’s Jessie Bate- 
man. I always maintain that she is the most fascinating zwgénze on 
our stage. In the last act she marries Mr. Cyril Maude. 

GLADYS (22 horror): Does she? 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER (2vvelevantly): There’s Tree up in 
that box. You know he’s going to have a barge in his new play, 
Nero, 4o ft. long. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (reminiscent of previous silly seasons) : 
The average length of a sea serpent. 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER (imparting more information) : 
And when Rome is burning Tree is going out on his royal barge to 
fiddle. He is taking lessons in fiddling and also in Bargese, they 
tell me. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (wmeasily): I hope there won’t be any 
Bargese in this piece for Gladys’s sake. 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER (reassuring her): Bargese is a dead 
language except among cabmen. 

GLADYS : Oh, mother, I don’t like Jessie Bateman’s red and dark 
blue cloak worn with a Cambridge blue ribbon on a sailor hat. 

Lapy CRAVEN HILL: No, it is not a successful colour scheme. 

GLADYS (semz-aside) : But, happily, it won’t come out. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (completely at a loss): Come out? How 
do you mean ? 

GLabys: I mean except on a coloured picture post card. 

LaDy CRAVEN HILL: When you die, Gladys, a picture post: 
card will be found imprinted on your heart. 

GLADYs: With Jessie Bateman on it, I hope. I have fifty-seven: 
Jessie Batemans against twenty-three Hayden Coffins. 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (with more than a note of despair in her 
voice): And heaven knows how many assorted George Alexanders. 
and Martin Harveys and Evie Greenes ! 

GLADYS (proudly): Yes, mamma. 

(After the enthusiastic reception of the authors they file out of 
the theatre.) 

LADY CRAVEN HILL (suddenly with an inspiration to 
HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER) : I know the man you really meant who: 
returned home after he’d been drowned. 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER : Who? 

LaDy CRAVEN HILL (froudly): Abraham Lincoln. 

HABITUAL FIRST-NIGHTER (handsomely admitting his error) : 
Of course! You're always right. (Zo himself.) Pity the piece is. 
such a success! Cyril Maude won’t have another first night for a. 
year at least. 


The Last Straw 


[Of all places where a woman's real character is laid bare for public 
gaze nowhere is this golden opportunity so easy of seizure as at an open 
croquet tournament. Bridge is bad, golf is worse, but croquet is the 
worst of all.—Golfing.] 


Isaw my lady lose a bit 
At bridge the other night, 
And I reluctantly admit 
It was a painful sight 


I heard my lady, to my woe, 
When foozling at the tee, 

She spoke not many words, but oh] 
The difference to me. 


But these smalf lapses I forgave, 
To cherish her I swore ; 

But now poor love is in his grave,. 
We are engaged no more, 


I worshipped her all things above, 
Nor thought this day would dawn,, 

But ah! I’ve seen the girl I love 
Upon the croquet lawn. 
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The Tall Frenchman—Bird Cages and Dogs by Parcel Post—What Institutions Receive 
the Largest Number of Letters? 


King’s Weather Needed.—The King will 
have more than usual good fortune if he 
escapes a drenching during his stay with 
Lord Burton at Glenquoich, for the place is 
one of the wettest in the highlands. Lord 
Burton has a record kept of the rainfall, and 
the average per annum is well over Ioo in. 
However, the wild, dark scenery is ample 
compensation even for a “drooking,” and 
possibly to the artistic eye the great bens 
which seem to shut in the glen on three 
sides may appear all the more impressive in 
storm clouds and mist. The object of his 
Majesty’s visit is to see the country and he 
may also spend a day at Kintuil, proceed- 
ing there by motor car and returning by 
steam yacht to Loch Hourn and thence by 
car again to Glenquoich Lodge. This will 
take him through a country not only of 
extraordinary beauty but associated in in- 
numerable ways with the old romantic life of 
the highlands. 


A Great Forest.—Lord Burton has been 
thirty-one years at Glenquoich and he has 
made it probably the finest forest in the 


highlands. Should his Majesty desire to 
secure a trophy a drive can be easily 
arranged. It is greatly regretted in the 


district that next season is to be Lord Bur- 
ton’s last at Glenquoich. His lordship is not 
now as vigorous as he once was, and though 
the forest is very easily worked yet 
stalking is strenuous exertion under the 
best of circumstances. During these 
thirty years money has been lavishly 
spent in improving the deer and in 
opening up the country by means of 
bridle paths, of which there are now 
altogether over 150 miles. But if good 
sport is any recompense then his lord- 
ship has been well repaid. The billiard- 


weather is fine the frocks will be as gorgeous as at those meetings. 


THE TALLEST MAN 


IN 


EUROPE TO-DAY 


has to stand on a chair 


room at Glenquoich contains the best heads the forest has produced, 


and a finer collection probably does not exist anywhere. 


PARCEL POST BY PUMP 


This picture shows the cylinder to be used in the new pneu- 
matic parcel post, and its size may be gauged by comparison with 
It:will carry long articles like golf clubs 


the caddie. 


Chief 
among them is the 
famous twenty- 
pointer, the most 
numerously - antlered 
horns ever secured in 
the highlands. 


Changes at Don- 
caster.—It is not so 
long ago that 
Doncaster races 
were a_ purely 
sporting function 
at which com- 
paratively few 
ladies were pre- 
sent. Now they 
are as smart as 
Ascot or Good- 
wood, and if the 


It was some fifteen. years ago that the custom became firmly 
-inarked and every house in the neighbour- 


hood filled with a regular party of both 
sexes. Now the processions of huge basket 
trunks crammed with gowns to be worn on 
the course and in the evenings become more 
and more amazing every year, and the small 
staffs of the local stations find all their re- 
sources taxed to the utmost to deal with the 
traffic. Old stagers say that the inrush of 
ladies and gowns has spoilt Doncaster, but 
the ladies retort that the old stagers are the 
real blot. 


Heavy Mails.—The institution that un- 
douktedly receives the heaviest daily mail 
bag is the British Museum, into which is 
poured by post every day several hundied 
newspapers and about 200 books, to sav 
nothing of the ordinary correspond- 
ence, which is gigantic. The Bank of 
England probably receives the next 
weightiest mail, for thousands of heavy 
_ deeds and documents are despatched 
from all parts of the world every day to 
the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street. 
Numerically speaking the Foreign 
Office receives the largest mail of all 
Government institutions. Numbers of 
the letters sent to the Foreign Office 
are from private individuals 
abroad who give our Govern- 
~ ment plenty of free advice upon 
foreign policy. Though no 
notice is taken of such letters 
they are not destroyed until 
three years after they have been 
received. 


Here we see the French giant being helped on with his coat by a waiter, who 


Railway Headaches.— Many 
people after a long railway 


journey suffer from headaches, but painful as these are they are 


nothing to what railway guards sometimes experience. 


The clatter 


and din going on in a guard’s van on a long journey when the 
train is running sixty miles an hour are considerable, and though 
the man is so accustomed to it that he probably does not notice the 
noise at all it often affects him when he has been some time at his 
work, and he gets the most violent form of headache which often 
lasts for a week. During one of these attacks the unfortunate 
victim fancies he hears the most 


terrible clatter and din going on 


around him. 


WHAT THE PNEUMATIC PARCEL POST CAN CARRY 
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The cylinders are of different sizes according to the contents. 
pig, and other articles that have been carried. 


Here we see a bird cage, a dog, a’ guinea- 
People are already familiar with the same principle on 


a small scale at the telegraph offices 
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CELEBRITIES 
CAUGHT— 
AND 
BOWLED. 


| A 

< AAMAS + // : 
“1 try to walk like my fellow Man as a\ WS N\\2- / Q | wear these simple clothes when | 
x much as possible” nD ¥ ‘ am in London as recognition is very 
painful to me” 


“ The play of the century is in my desk. Reem 7 fanzatd hh 
it is called Hall, Prince of Man—vwho : BRIT-|BRIT - : ANN UAW | 
knows but I may play the leading part’ wee WET ALTAMG il ly 


he 


“1 often feel | have been born five 
centuries too late” 


“1 cannot think how 

these paragraphs 

about me get into the 
Papers” 


“Facts are my strong 
point—! always look 
them up” 


< ji s- = 
PLE = 


‘When | remember how my famous book was received in Rome | feel a perfect Nero” 
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THE BULLY OF THE RED SEA 


A Short Story. 


By Edgar Turner and Reginald Hodder. 


[ord Ringmer, learning that I was going out to the seat of war to 

try my hand at special correspondence, offered me a passage in 
his famous steam yacht, Sayonara, bound for Shanghai. Needless 
to say [ accepted his offer, especially as he informed me he would 
have some interesting company on board, including the wife and 
daughter of the British consul at P. ski, a Japanese ex-naval 
officer going home, and an Indian prince or two. 

Lord Ringmer is a daredevil young peer ever in search of the 
novel and adventurous. His object in this voyage was to see some- 
thing of the war in the Far East before ail the Russian battleships 
were gone. Accordingly we steamed through the Mediterranean as 
rapidly as if we had been carrying Admiral Togo back to Port Arthur 
after a well-earned holiday in Mayfair. We left Alexandria with 
full coal bunkers and proceeded more leisurely down the Red Sea 
towards the adventure I am about to relate. 

On the second day about sunset we sighted a Russian cruiser — 
one of those prowling, interfering craft that overhaul you and want 
to see your ship’s papers. ‘She was cruising a mile or so away on 
our starboard beam, and as we watched her from the deck we 
observed that she suddenly came about, and putting on all steam 
started to cross our bows. At the same moment a puff of smoke 
came from her and in a few seconds a shot ploughed the sea ahead. 
There was general excitement when it passed from one to another 
that we were the object of chase. Lord Ringmer darted up the 
ladder to the bridge, and after a brief consultation with the captain 
we heard him say in his irascible way, “ Give her all you can and 
we'll soon show this bouncing pirate what the Sayonara can do. 
You say she has the heels of anything on this sea ; now prove it.” 

The skipper, who was a fierce old sea dog, sprang to the telegraph 
and rang down, “ Full speed ahead.” 

The Sayonara, her course slightly changed, sprang into new 
life. It was the first time she had been called upon to show her 
white heels to a Russian, and the Red Sea had to stand aside. The 
smoke from her funnels seemed to scribble, ‘“ Good afternoon ; can’t 
stop,” in our wake, and as if the cruiser had seen and deciphered 
the defiant valedictory the distant boom of a big gun reached our 
ears across the intervening space. 

“Tt’s a blank charge this time,” said a voice at my ear, and 
turning I saw the Japanese officer by my side. All his ex-naval 
soul was in his black eyes as he added, “ They do that, you know, 
not so much from fear of hitting us as to avoid giving their gunners 
away.” 

““ Look,” I replied, “the captain’s holding a consultation on the 
bridge. Lord Ringmer and the chief are trying to dissuade him 
from flight.” 

“Don’t you see,” said the Japanese with a twinkle, “ he feels 
responsible for his lady guests in the event of a shell or two 
coming aboard and is protesting as a matter of form, but he’s 
relying on the skipper to insist on a run. As a matter of fact the 
captain of a yacht has no supreme authority with the owner on 
board, but the passengers don’t know that.” 

During the first part of the chase the women on board enjoyed 
the fun, but when a fourth shot was fired and the scream of its 
flight was heard overhead they began to realise the gravity of the 
situation. Their faces blanched a little as they gathered in groups 
on deck and tried to smile in a way that harmonised in some sort 
with the exuberant spirits of Lord Ringmer. The Sayonara had 
now got up to her full speed and was increasing the distance between 
us and the Russian. We were congratulating ourselves upon this 
when another shot fell about a hundred yards astern of us. The 
women screamed in chorus, and those nearest to the Indian princes 
were gracefully supported to deck chairs. Lord Ringmer thoughtfully 
ordered brandies and sodas from below. 

“What a lark if they should actually hit us,” remarked the 
Japanese to me in a low tone, “and then have to admit to the 
British Government that it was a mistake—that they were firing at 
another vessel half-a-mile away or something of that sort.” 

Again a shot whistled through the air. It came even nearer us 
than the other. Their fears increasing the women surrounded 
Lord Ringmer and begged him to stop the yacht for their sake. 

“My dear ladies,” he said, “‘it is for the skipper and not me to 
decide. He knows what’s best, and I mustn’t interfere with him, 
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Besides, we’re gaining on the Russian fast, and the danger grows 
less every moment.” 

But they would not be reassured. Some half-dozen of them made 
for the bridge and appealed frantically to the captain himself in vain. 

“T am in charge of the Sayonara,” he cried, “and Ill see her 
through. That rascally Russian cruiser is the one they call the 
bully of the Red Sea. Stopped a P. and O. boat last week. Stops 
everything British out of pure cussedness. But she shan’t stop me. 
It’s full speed ahead I tell you.” He rang the telegraph again to 
give additional emphasis to his remarks. 

Suddenly there was a heavy crash astern. The Sayonara 
staggered and splinters fell about the deck; a shot had struck us. 
The consternation was extreme and some passengers made a rush 
towards the captain with the intention of forcing him to lay to. He 
saw them coming, and when he learned that the full extent of the 
damage was “stern railing carried away and a couple of yards of 
paint blown off” he fiercely defied them. Arguments that he was 
risking many valuable lives failed to move him, and at last he talked 
of putting the passengers in irons if they did not retire, 

At this moment the Japanese, who had been standing by my 
side in thoughtful silence, abruptly started off for the bridge. Could 
he be about to add his persuasions also ? 

He made his way rapidly to the captain’s side, but the latter 
waved him back. The Japanese insisted, however, and begged to be 
allowed to offer a suggestion. By the time I had reached the bridge 
in his wake he had taken the captain aside and was whispering with 
his lightning tongue. Presently I saw a fierce grin overspread the 
skipper’s face, and as he raised his defiant fist to the cruiser astern, 
the last rays of the sun gleaming in-his eyes and on his set, white 
teeth, he was like a man who saw his way to triumph. 

“Ym hanged if I don’t do it !” he hissed between his teeth while 
the fist shook angrily. ‘‘ But,” he added, turning to the Japanese, 
‘‘you’d better speak to his lordship first.” 

The Japanese took Lord Ringmer aside and explained the matter 
to him. 

“Bravo! we'll do it,’ cried Lord Ringmer. ‘A grand idea!” 
And he clapped the Japanese heartily on the back. 

“Have I got your permission, my lord ?” asked the captain in a 
tone that implied that this was something more than the mere 
management of the ship. 

“ Rather,” was the laughing reply, ‘it’s too good a chance to 
lose.” 

The captain immediately put his hand on the telegraph and rang 
down, ‘stop her,” but his face showed that it was no such high and 
holy feeling as submission and obedience to the Russian summons 
that prompted the action. 

The Sayonara’s engines ceased to throb, and in a few minutes 
the Russian cruiser overhauled us and stood some two or three 
hundred yards away. Then a boat was lowered from her and an 
officer was rowed over to us. 

With the Japanese and Lord Ringmer at his elbow the captain 
received them very politely and explained that we and the Sayonara 
were entirely at his service. 

“T should think so,” said the Russian, a bull-necked, pompous - 
man, who was, we afterwards learned, the first lieutenant of the 
cruiser. ‘‘ We had a very good mind to blow you out of the water. 
You can’t snap your fingers at Russian guns, you know.” 

Lord Ringmer, as owner of the yacht, offered many apologies 
and begged him to accept the hospitality of the Sayonara. The 
captain, who had suddenly acquired a politeness quite foreign to his 
nature, then led the way to his stateroom to show the ship’s papers. 
After ordering the steward to bring champagne and exchanging some 
whispered words with the Japanese Lord Ringmer followed. 

Some minutes passed, during which we inspected the cruiser 
through our glasses as well as the deepening twilight would allow. 
Then our captain and the Russian issued from the stateroom, the 
latter talking volubly. The champagne had evidently found its way 
to his tongue, 

“Ha, ha! so that’s why you wouldn’t stop,” he was saying in 
fair English, ‘Ammunition from Italy indeed. And consigned to 
Tokio, Well, I must do my duty. Doesn’t anybody here under- 
stand Italian ?” 
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‘Not a soul,” replied the captain. ‘‘ We shipped the stuff at 
Genoa in sealed boxes, never imagining that there was anything 
contraband, but on glancing through the papers covering it my eye 
caught a few words which in my limited knowledze of the language 
seemed to me highly suspicious. Of course ] am not certain it is 
ammunition. If, as I understand, your commander is really well up 
in the language he will be able to tell in a moment. And I need 
scarcely say that if the papers do disclose contraband of war the 
boxes shall be opened and handec over to you at once.” 

“ Very well,” said the Russian, “1’ll return to my ship and bring 
back the captain to settle the matter.” 

“Couldn’t you send a message for him?” put in Lord Ringmer 
with his sweetest smile. ‘There are several ladies here who have 
been so terrified by your shots that nothing will reassure them but 
that I should present the enemy to them in person.” 

The Russian looked flattered. He hesitated a moment or two, 
and then finally yielded with a smile, and going to the side gave 
some orders to the sailors in the boat below. With the Russian 
equivalent of “Aye, aye, sir,’ they pushed off. Lord Ringmer 
immediately proceeded to introduce the Russian to some of the 
ladies, who received him in their most charming manner and kept 
him in animated conversation until the arrival of his captain. 

This was a red-faced, hectoring fellow who seemed to think 
the Red Sea belonged to him. His first remark was anything but 
conciliatory. 

“ Now then,” he cried in~- perfect English, “ where are those 
Italian papers. And where’s that ammunition they consign? We'll 
soon settle this little job. Yes and where’s my number one?” 

He glared round, and catching sight of the delinquent surrounded 
by the women he roared, “N w then, sir, attend to your duty. You 
ought to have come for me yourself instead of sending a message. 
However, I'll talk to you about that later. Now for those papers.” 

He frowned interrogatively at our skipper, who bowed meekly 
and led the way to the stateroom. 

At this moment Lord Ringmer pinched my arm and whispered 
in my ear, ‘“‘ You must see this. It is in your line. Come with me.” 

Greatly perplexed I followed with him after the two captains and 
the Russian lieutenant. When we entered the stateroom the first 
thing that met our eyes was the Japanese sitting on the lounge and 
smoking a huge cigar. The Russian captain paused on the threshold, 
blew out his red cheeks, ani grunted. Then, refusing a seat, he 
stood at the table with his lie tenant behind him. 

Our skipper, as meek as Moses, opened a drawer as if to produce 
them ; but what was my astonishment to see him swing round with 
the old dogged expression on his face and a revolver in each hand 
levelled at the Russians. 

“You confounded bullies,” he hissed, his eyes blazing with wrath, 
“up with your hands or you’re dead men. You’ve played it on me 
long enough. Up with them or [’ll shoot you like dogs.” 

The Russian captain staggered back with a startled, almost 
frightened, expression on his face. His lieutenant, however, was 
made of sterner stuff. With a deep curse he sprang at our skipper 
regardless of the death that stared him in the face; but he did not 
reach him. Before he could do so the Japanese dropped his cigar 
and leaped upon him from the couch. There was a moment’s 
struggle and then a groan. The Japanese had used one of the 
wrestling tricks for which his country is famous and the Russian was 
helpless in a painful ‘ lock.” 

“You do a risky thing,” faltered the other of our visitors raising 
his hands at a threatening movement of the revolver pointed at him. 
“Your Government shall hear of this.” 

“Oh no they won’t !” retorted the skipper. 
that one of your shells struck us? How would you like your 
Government to hear of that? Oh no, my friend, there’s no fear of 
either Russia or England hearing of this little affair; and now, 
your lordship, suppose you see whether these gentlemen have any 
contraband of war in their possession ? ” 

Lord Ringmer smiled and rapidly took the Russians’ arms from 
them. : 

“Of course,” he said as he did so, “ we shall treat you very well 
on the voyage.” i 

“On the voyage ?” gasped the infuriated Russian captain, 

“Yes, we are bound for Shanghai.” 

“ Why, our guns will sink you before you get a hundred yards.” © 

“ With you on board ?” 

“Yes, with us on board, The lieutenant in charge 1s quite equal 
to risking our lives, I assure you. He will consider himself more 
than justified.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the Japanese. “ Your guns won’t sink us ; 
they won’t even hit us. That last shot of yours was an accident.” 

As the Sayonara began to move there was a shout, and then 
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another and another, from the stateroom. The words were 
Russian ; our prisoners were asserting themselves. 

‘That won’t reach the cruiser,” remarked our skipper. 

“No, but it will the boat,” replied the Japanese. “It has! 
Listen !” : 

The boat he meant was the one that had brought our prisoners 
to us. The sea being very smooth its crew had not troubled to make 
it fast to the Sayonara, but had lain on their oars alongside, holding 
to the gangway. Now, as our rapidly-increasing movement com- 
pelled them to let go to avoid being swamped they shouted loudly in 
answer to their officers. 

“They'll get it hot,” chuckled the skipper, ‘‘ when they report 
themselves as returned without their captain.” 

A minute passed. Night had now closed in completely. As by . 
the skipper’s orders we were carrying no lights we were quite 
invisible to the cruiser, but her long, black length lit up by many 
electric lamps was clear and definite to us. 

“Hark !” cried Lord Ringmer, ‘they’re speaking to us through 
their megaphone,” 

Startlingly plain the words reached us, “Lay to or we'll sink 
you!” Again and again they were repeated, and at the same time 
the cruiser began to move after us. 

“ They’ve got their boat and know everything now,” said the 
skipper with a grin. “Let them sink us! They’ve got to find us 
first.” 

But even as he spoke the cruiser’s searchlight swept out. 
Presently it discovered us, and directly afterwards a shot was fired 
from the cruiser; but as their aim was now only a few square feet 
of our stern it was not likely they would hit us. 

“No more megaphone now,” remarked Lord Ringmer. 

He was wrong. The Russian megaphone was silent but ours 
suddenly became eloquent. The Japanese was speaking through it 
to the men on the cruiser. He used their language, and he stabbed 
them, smote them, slew them with it. He told them that one little 
Japanese had run off with their captain and chief officer. He laughed 
at their gunnery, laughed at their engines, laughed at their flag. 

Shot after shot was fired from the cruiser. Several splashed in 
the water near by but none touched us. And while the Sayonara 
was rushing ahead at full speed the Russian lights were fading 
away behind. 

“ Safe!” exclaimed the skipper at last. ‘‘ We're out of range 
both of their guns and their electric searchlight.” 

We saw no more of the cruiser and our voyage proceeded un- 
eventfully. At Colombo the Russians looked wistfully at the shore 
and pleaded hard to be allowed to land; but our skipper refused. 
He had sworn, he said with grim humour, to Shanghai” them, and 
accordingly to Shanghai they must go. In the meantime they 
could play deck quoits, chat with the ladies, or discuss naval strategy 
with each other. 

As the Sayonara neared her destination the question as to 
whether our audacious action would lead to trouble with the Russian 
Government was much discussed.. We were all a little apprehensive 
as to this, but we had a strong card in the fact that the cruiser had 
And the Japanese supplied another 
almost as strong. He mentioned that before leaving a neutral ship 
which they have overhauled the Russians make her officers certify 
that they have been well treated and suggested that a similar certi- 
ficate should be got from our prisoners. And our skipper, who 
saw how useful it might be, insisted on their giving him one. 

They were the first to be put ashore at Shanghai. As they left 
the Sayonara most of us waved our hands in friendly farewell, but 
the Japanese was inexorable to the last. 

“ Good-bye,” he shouted. “Take the road to the north and 
keep on walking till you strike the Siberian railway. That’s your 
best way home.” 

Our skipper grinned and then looked expectantly at Lord 
Ringmer, who was glancing through some Shanghai newspapers 
which had been brought aboard. 

“Ah, here we are !” suddenly cried Lord Ringmer. “ A telegraphic 
item of the 15th: ‘The Russian cruiser, V——, lately patrolling 
the Red Sea, has passed through the Suez Canal on her way back 
to home waters. The /V—— is the boat that has earned the title 
of the bully of the Red Sea, and her return is supposed to be due 
to the strong representations made by the British Government 
through their ambassador at St. Petersburg as to her arbitrary 
treatment of certain British ;vessels.’”” 

“More probably to the strong representations made by the 
Sayonara,’ commented the skipper. ‘ But somehow I don’t think 
we shall hear anything officially about the matter. The Russian 
Government will hush it up for the sake of its own dignity.” 

Time and the newspapers will show. 
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Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


THE AFTERNOON CALLER 


Second Prize-—R. Isgar, Mendip Lodge, Bathwick Hill, Bath 


DREAMING OF WORK 


Third Prize—W. Kimpton, 80, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 


RIDING ON DARTMOOR 


Fourth Prize—Miss M. Hastings, Bayford Hall, 


he season for snapshots is now in full 
sum of 


swing. week the 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THe TaTLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written on the back 
the name and address of the sender and a clear description of the subject. Original 
topics rather than merely ordinary views of scenery or buildings are desirable. 
This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects : 
“Hindu Woman and Child, Lucknow,” 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


We pay each 


Miss A. Furneau, Boxgrove House, 


Hertford 


TAKING A FENCE 


7th Prize—C. Halley, Assowe, Castle Park, Belfast 


“ TInterested,’’ Miss Button, 2, Lansdowne Terrace 

“H.M.S. Bulwark Illuminated,"’ T. C. Meryon, 
terranean. 

“The Greek Theatre, Syracuse,'’ J. H. 
terranean. 

‘Bluejackets at Target Practice," E. J. Connors, R.N., H.M.S. Mars, Channel 
Fleet (cruising). 

‘Stopping the Band,"’ J. Coster, 21, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 

“Buying Leghorn Hats at Siena,’’ S. L. Coulthurst, Broad Oak Road, Worsley, 
near Manchester. 

“A Street in Pompeii,” Mrs. Everard, Nanpantan Hall, Loughborough. 

*H.M.S. Hood in a Sea,’’ H. M. Cockren, H.M.S. Royal Oak, Home Fleet. 

““The Plough Inn,’’ Mrs. Henry Pete gmore, Birnam, Perthshire. 

“The Morning Tub,’’ Mrs. W. Lukes, The Nook, Petersfield. 

“Sir Walter Scott’s Tomb,'’’ Miss Hadow, Waverley Hydro, Melrose, N.B. 

“The Shore, Llandudno,’ Mr. F. S. Legge, 5, Elmbank Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

““The Cloisters, Windsor Castle,’’ H. F. Traylen, 110, Humber Road, Blackheath. 


Landsend, Chippenham. 
R.N., H.M.S. Montagu, Medi- 


Knight, H.M.S. Formidable, Medi- 


IN THE FARMYARD 
Eighth Prize—Miss Ella Smith, Sheen 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


THE TEASING BROTHER 


First Prize—Miss Broughton, Sprydoncote, Exeter 


FLY CAUGHT NEAR DUNCHURCH A YACHTING PICNIC, TAKEN FROM THE CROSSTREES 
Sixth Prize--Albert Purser, 20, Emserle Road, Warwick Fifth Prize-H. N. Burroughes, Kelton, Stamford 
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An Eligible.—-Lord Ath- 
lumney, who has been down 
at Weymouth litely for a short 
stay, is a tall, handsome Irish- 
man, popular in society, and 
young-looking, though  peri- 
lously near forty in actual years. 
As a soldier he has distin- 
guished himself in the field 
from the Soudan to South 
Africa. In the Transvaal he 
was in charge of a machine- 
gun jdetachment. But his 
greatest achievement was as a 
yachtsman when Mrs. George 
Cornwallis-West fell into the 
water from Mr. Drexel’s yacht 
at Cowes and he helped to 
saveher. The Athlumney title 
is an Irish one, but the wearer 
of it sits in the House of Lords 
for the English barony of Mere- 
dyth. He is fairly well-to-do 
for an lrish peer, and _ his 
family place on the banks of 
the Boyne near Navan is one 
of the prettiest spots in the 
fertile county of Meath. Lord 
Athlumney is amongst the shy 
birds noted for years in the 
books of the match-making 
mammas as difficult bachelors 
to bring down. 


A Golf Match.—The 
daughter born to Lady Tennant 
the other day is the fourth, 
She has not yet had a son. 
Her husband, Sir Charles Tennant, how- 
ever, has three grown-up sons living out of 
six by his first marriage. There weve six 
daughters as well. Sir Charles has turned 
eighty, but is still an enthusiastic golfer ; so 
is the present Lady Tennant. Indeed, their 
marriage may very well be described as a golf 
match, for they first met on the links at 
Biarritz when Sir Charles was seventy-five, 
and Lady Tennant, then Miss Marguerite 
Miles, was one of the best lady golfers of the 
foreign colony. She is still as fond of the 
game as ever, and but for the recent event 
would probably be seen on the links with her 
husband any day during the autumn not a 
thousand miles from Harrogate. She belongs 
to several clubs and is known as a winner both 
here and on the Continent. Like her step- 
daughter, Mrs. Asquith, she often plays 
without her hat. It is curious, by the way, 
how golf has taken hold of the Tennant 
family. They all seem to play, and I should 
not be surprised to hear that the new baby’s 
favourite toy was a brassie. 


A Coming Countess.—Rumour has it that 
Mrs. Hugh Tevis will be the next addition to 
the list of American countesses. Mrs. Tevis 
is a fair, golden-haired, blue-eyed widow from 
Denver with a fine figure and a pink and 
white complexion who has already had the 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


MRS. VAN BEST 


Whose marriage took piace the other day, is the youngest daughter of 
Lady Agneta Montagu and a cousin of Lord Hardwicke. 


the cleverest amateur actresses in society 


experiences of a heroine of romance. She was 
a Miss Cornelia Baxter and her father was 


formerly Governor of Wyoming. When very 
young she was engaged to a Denver man but 
shortly before the date fixed for the wedding 
broke off the engagement to marry Mr. Tevis, 
a wealthy Californian. Then, the story goes, 
the discarded lover bought the Baxter house 
over her fathe1’s head and turned him out. At 
the Tevis wedding feast the cake was upset 
on the carpet and wrecked; then a portrait 
of the bride in porcelain was stolen from the 
artist’s studio directly it was finished ; and to 
crown the misfortunes of the couple Mr. Tevis 
died suddenly of appendicitis after a six weeks 
honeymoon in Japan. Mrs. Tevis has one 
child, a boy about two years old, and she-is 
said to have inherited about £1,500,000 from 
her late husband, Since his death she has been 
a good deal in London or on the Riviera, 
and not long ago nearly succumbed to a 
severe attack of typhoid. 


A Motor Tour.—In appearance Miss 
Claire Stopford, who has been touring through 
Ireland on a motor car, is herself thoroughly 
Irish and refreshingly pretty. She has the 
glossy black hair and large blue eyes of the 
typical Irish beauty, and with splendid teeth 
and a_really nice complexion she makes a 
perfect picture in her motor costume. Perhaps 
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the fact that she is tall and 
fine-looking and has a very 
good figure saves her from the 
fate of the shorter members ot 
the sex who take to the motor, 
and who usually look so dumpy 
in their wraps. Miss Stopford 
has a coquettish way of wear- 
ing a motor cap, too, which 
suits her hair to perfection. 
She showed the same app'e- 
ciation of the possibilities of 
the cap when she was out with 
the shooting parties last autumn 
and looked quite fascivating in 
one. A daughter of the 
Dowager Lady Arran by her 
first husband Miss Stopford 
gets about a good deal in 
society, but there are times 
when she loves to stay at home 
and read or turn to fancy work 
for her recreation, 


A Reminiscence. — The 
Duke of Fife. is a_milder- 
mannered man than his father, 
but there was once an occasion 
when he would have been 
justified in using strong lJan- 
guage. As Lord Macduff he 
was a great friend of the 
present Sir Powlett Milbank, at 
that time only heir to the baro- 
netcy, and on young Milbank 
getting engaged to Sir Richard 
Green-Price’s daughter natu- 
rally asked his distinguished 
friend to be best man. The marriage was at 
Sir Richard’s place, Presteign Manor, and 
Lord Macduff went down there the night 
before the ceremony. He usually travelled 
with a valet and a barber, but as the accom- 
modation was limited at Presteign he took only 
the barber on this occasion, leaving the valet 
behind. Next morning when the wedding 
party arrived at the church the best man 
was missing. The barber omitted to call 
him; he had never done so before and 
thought it was somebody else’s business. At 
least, so runs the story. 


Langfier 


The Paris Embassy.—The Paris Em- 
bassy is the plum of the diplomatic profession, 
It only falls to first-class men like Lord Lyons, 
Lord Dufferin, Sir Edmund Monson, and Sir 
Francis Bertie. Moreover, by the latter's 
promotion, he and Lady Feodorovna Bertie 
will obtain a most delightful residence. The 
embassy is situated in one of the most fashion- 
able streets of the West-end of Paris, the Rue 
St. Honoré. Quite near are the President’s 
palace and the English church ; not far off 
the Tuileries, the Champs Elysées, the Opera, 
the Club de Rue Royale, and the English 
Travellers’ Club. The house is large with 
spacious reception-rooms and stands in fine 
gardens beautifully laid out. It was here that 
the King entertained President Loubet. 
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“THE VULGAR OSTENTATION OF THE IDLE RICH” 


Mr. E. FE. Benson, who has Attacked Society with this Phrase. 


Copyright of ‘The Later" 
MR. E. F. BENSON, THE AUTHOR OF ‘* DODO” 


Mr. Benson is the son of Archbishop Benson. He has two brothers as clever as himself, which is saying much. He published in 1893 ‘‘Dodo,"” a frivolous 
society satire, in which the heroine was easily recognisable. Now he is older, and in the ‘Fortnightly Review” for September he denounces 
the recklessness of the rich 
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SOME SOCIETY LADIES 


his week the gun dogs of England begin to enjoy their existence ; 
their hard-working holiday begins and great is their glee, 

and it is a pleasure to know that ladies nowadays take as much pride 
in owning a good intelligent sporting dog as they have always done 


in the smaller toy 
varieties. The early 
shows of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association were 
notable for the extreme 
poverty of the sporting 
classes. Slowly but 
surely, however, since 
1894 women have taken 
greater interest until 
now many of the exhi- 
bitors can hold their 
own just as wellin sport- 
ing dog competitions as 
in the non-sporting and 
toy. Naturally some 
names stand out more 
prominently as owners 
of champion dogs than 
others, and in fact have 
done so all along. Our 
remarks therefore only 
apply generally and not 


to those successful exhibitors who include the Duchess of Newcastle, 
whose hereditary ‘t Clumbers”’ have always held their own, although 


A LITTER OF 


not so often shown by her grace as her borzois and fox-terriers. 


So, too, has Mrs. Ingle Bepler for many years been famous for 


Irish setters, and her kennel 
of champions is well known 
to admirers of the red 
setter all over the world. 
This lady has competed 
against owners of Irish cracks 
on their own soil and beaten 
them, and continuously 
exhibited at leading Eng- 
lish shows with the same 
results. To her list of wins 
she has from time to time 
added the best trophies offered 
by the breed’s own specialist 
club as well as those of other 
clubs. Mrs. Bepler has also 
been distinguished as a 
breeder, winning breeders’ 
challenge cups many times. 
Mrs. Greening of Dublin 
has earned many laurels with 
her Busaco kennel of cocker 


spaniels, and to the undeniable beauty and breeding of herintelligent 
dogs we owe the support of the Duchess of Connaught, who bought 
a brace from Mrs. Greening and has since graciously recommended 


MRS. ADAMS'S FIELD SPANIELS, 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


nent’s better dog win. 


SAMEY, GAY BOY, COMET, VESTA 


setters to America. 
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AND THEIR GUN DOGS. 


her kennel to many in the royal circle of friends. This year to 
crown her Royal Highness’s partiality the Duchess of Connaught 
offered a cup for cockers, a trophy which was won by a new recruit 
to dog showing, the lovely Countess of Chesterfield, whose black 


cocker, Holme Lacey 
Charm, bred by Miss 
Joan Godfrey, another 
successful exhibitor of 
sporting dogs, took all 
the prizes available. 
Mrs. jH. D. \Greene, 
wife of the celebrated 
advocate and K.C., is 
an enthusiast in the 
neglected but good old 
true sporting variety 
called Welsh springers, 
and her retrievers are 
among the champions of 
their race in England. 
Mrs. Greene’s generosity 
to dog clubs and her 
thorough sportsmanship 
in showing makes her 
a very popular woman 
with all those who have 
the good luck to come in 


contact with her, and it is a drawback to the dog world that more 
winners are not like her in the delight she takes in seeing an oppo- 
Mrs. Greene also endeavours that her dogs 
shall enjoy life, and when they are the inheritants of sporting tastes 


gives them the life they were 
born to. She does not cramp 
or keep them for exhibition 
purposes only. 

Miss Whittome has made 
her kennel of Irish setters tho- 
roughly recognised by judges. 
Her champion of the moment 
is a red setter, Wrestler. 

Mrs. Crossfield’s name 
has been better known in the 
schipperke fancy, but always 
a sportswoman herself she 
has added the cocker to her 
dog kennels, and finds it an 
excellent companion. 

Amongst the justly cele- 
brated are the pointers of 
Mrs. Horner. Mrs. Hopkins 
also has earned celebrity both 
on this side of the Atlantic 
and in the land of Stars and 


Stripes, for her kenne's have exported many English and Irish 
Nothing but the best has contented this lady, 
and the best she always has to show her friends and the public. 


MRS. BEPLER AND HER CHAMPION BRACE OF 


IRISH SETTERS 


270 


MRS. HOPKINS’S CHAMPION ENGLISH AND IRISH SETTERS 
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Poor old Mrs. Faulkner, the farmer’s wife, while chasing a rabbit has the misfortune to fall on it 
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TWO YOUNG PLAYERS WHO HAVE HAD THE GOOD 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MISS IDA WORSLEY 


Miss Worsley is playing on tour the part created by Miss Ellaline Terriss in The Cheiry Girl at the Vaudeville 
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LEARN THEIR. ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


MISS RITA TOMKINS 


Miss Rita Tomkins was one of the members of the late Mr. Wilson Barrett's company. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


She is due in London at Christmas 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


“Merely Mary Ann.”—The production 
of Merely Mary Ann at the Duke of York’s 
to-morrow evening will probably give Mr. 
Zangwill a better chance with playgoers than 
his Jewish play at the Adelphi did. In addi- 
tion to presenting a man of letters in the 
theatres the play rouses the hopes of play- 
goers, for great praise has been bestowed on 
Miss Eleanor Robson, who 
comes from New York to 
play it. The critics de- 
clared that she made Mary 
Ann speak with a York- 
shire - Tipperary accent. 
Perhaps she will have the 
chance of imitating Cock- 
ney now that she is with us. 


‘“The Chetwynd Affair.” 
—There was laughter in 
the Royalty when Mr. 
Reginald Kennedy Cox’s 
“original play in three 
acts” was produced last 
week, but people laughed 
at—not with—the - stage. 
[ have seen many ridiculous 
plays in my time, but rarely 
one where the ‘comic 
note” (as de- 
fined by Mrs. 
Craigie) was 


MISS ELEANOR ROBSON 


IN MR. ZANGWILL’S PLAY, 


struck so frequently. Miss Granville played 
the part of a bold, bad lady, Rita Chetwynd, 
who had carried on with one young man 
called Hamilton (whom we never see) and 
involved his brother, Edward (Mr. Conway 
Tearle), to such an extent that the heart of 
Irene Merrick with whom he was in love was 
nearly broken. Last of all Mrs. Chetwynd 
stabs #ev Hamilton to death in an 
hotel, then rushes off (in gravy- 
coloured velvet) to Lucy’s cottage 
in Somerset and commits suicide in 
a secret chamber in the wall. 


‘““MERELY MARY ANN,” 
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TO BE PRODUCED 


Laughs.— The play grew funnier and 
funnier with unintentioned strenuousness from 
act to act, and some of the players had the 
utmost difficulty in restraining their own 
amusement. If Jennie Lee had not been 
there with all her experience I do not know 
what would have happened. Only one bit of 
acting stood out. This was the very natural 
love-making of a bright girl, Miss Molly 
Pearson, who seems to be a newcomer. She 
was so sincere that she got almost the only 
“hand” of the evening. 


“Pay, Pay, Pay!”—I wonder who 
“stands the racket” of such a perform- 
ance, for to put on a play at a London 
theatre means money, however cheaply 
you do it. If all the money thus expended 
in the course of a year were preserved 
intact what a splendid subsidised play- 
house we might have. I need hardly point 
out that a great 
many theatres 
are already 
subsidised in 
the very act of 
putting on 
: such plays. 
mm Ouch (dis- 

guised) subsi- 
/ dies run intc 
many thou- 
sands a year. 


Byron 
AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S TO-MORROW 
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A Newcomer in “Merely Mary Ann” at the Duke of York’s. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MISS MAUD WYNTER 


Miss Maud Wynter, who will be seen at the Duke of York’s to-morrow as Kitty Trippet in Merely Mary Ann, is comparatively little known on the London stage for the 

reason that before coming to town she wisely determined to obtain practice in and experience of her profession in the provinces. She toured accordingly with companies 

directed by Charles Warner, Charles Collette, and Lilford Arthur, playing all sorts of parts in all sorts of pieces, An engagement at the Royalty Theatre in The Money 

Makers last spring followed, and Miss Wynter invested the “coster donah"’ in that farce with so much character and spirit that she was chosen to understudy Miss 
Claire Romaine in the leading part 
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The New Alhambra Ballet.—The new 
ballet at the Alhambra, / Lntente Cordiale, 
is the most gorgeous production I think I have 
ever seen there. The subject, treated with 
real fancy, opens in the grove of Concordia, 
where the five Great Powers are assembled 
to pay homage to the Goddess of Progress. 
Peace comes then and bids them gaze in the 
mirror that Truth holds on high, Progress, 
Science, Industry, Liberty, and all the great 
virtues are shown to them with fine decora- 
tive effect. Then we see War typified in 
Russia, sorely wounded and supported by her 
ally, France, while the other nations stand 
horror-stricken at the spectacle. The second 
scene in the Temple affords the opportunity 
of seeing Cossacks and Japanese at drill, 
this scene giving a reality which is some- 
times lacking to the point of tediousness in 
the merely symbolic ballet. Finally, the world 
as it might be is shown by France and 
England typified in Mdlle. Capitaine and a 
gallant English naval officer. The music, by 
Mr. Landon Ronald, is full of colour, and 
Signor Alfred Curti must be congratulated 
upon his beautiful dances which bring some- 
thing quite new to Leicester Square. 


A New Playwright.—Mr. Charles Warner, 
who has been absent too long from the Lon- 
don stage, has just commissioned Mr. Bernard 
Espinasse to write a new drama in which he 
proposes to make his reappearance. Mr, 
Espinasse came to England three or four 
years ago from Australia, where he held the 
position of “house author” to Mr. Williams, 
the well-known Sydney manager. In this 
capacity he prepared for colonial audiences 
versions of numerous plays that were first 
produced in this country. Among such may 
be mentioned Zhe Three Musketeers and 
The Christian. Mr. Espinasse has also 
done a good deal of original dramatic work. 
The total of such includes three four-act plays 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney, a one-act 
comedy produced by Mr. William Hawtrey in 
Melbourne, and another, Her Good Name, 
staged by Mrs. Langtry at the Imperial 
Theatre in 1900. 


“Madame Sherry” on Tour.—J/adame 
Sherry, which set out on tour last Monday 
evening, has undergone considerable altera- 
tion since it was produced at the Apollo, 
Mr. George Dance is responsible for brighten- 
ing up the piece, which I liked better than in 
its original form. The company is exceed- 
ingly clever; Miss Georgina Delmar carries 
through the prima donna’s part with much 
success and Miss Elsie is the Barbara. 


“THE BABES IN 


THE WOOD” 


Captain Heimsley.—-Mr. C. T. H. Helms- 
ley, acting manager at the St. James’s 
Theatre, is a very enthusiastic volunteer, and 
he has been a captain in the London Irish, 
which forms the 16th Volunteer Battalion of 


the Rifle Brigade, since February, 1900, Mr. 
Helm-ley began his career as an actor, 


Mr. Alexander and he being in Sir Henry 
Irving’s company nearly twenty years ago, 


Lansfier 


THE ACTING MANAGER AT THE ST. JAMES'S 


Mr. C. T. H. Helmsley in his volunteer uniform 


Understudies.— During the holiday season 
understudies have been appearing in several 
of the musical comedies. I am struck by 
the fact that almost invariably they are 
mere phonographic and photographic imita- 
tions of the originals. Thus in Veronique, 
which is crowding the Apollo, I saw a young 
man mimicking Mr. Fred Kaye down to the 
point of that gentleman’s curious way of 
walking. Mr. Harry J. Ford again was 
almost a facsimile of Mr, Huntley Wright in 
The Cingalee. 
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Imitation by Order.—This imitation is 
not always the understudy’s fault. He is 
under orders to be as like the original as 
possible and is discouraged from giving a 
reading of his own, The same, of course, 
holds good in provincial companies, only 
Londoners have not the same facilities for 
noticing the fact there. I need hardly say 
that this sort of thing greatly narrows the 
already lim'ted chances of players. What 
with long runs and imitation they do not 
get many chances of learning their business 
with thoroughness. 


The Promenades.—The Qucen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts have been crowded 
nightly. Nor do I wonder, for Mr. Wooc 
presents programmes of the utmost variety 
without ever introducing what is common- 
place. Personally I prefer the Symphony 
Concerts, but in these lazy autumn evenings 
the ‘* Proms” are a great boon. 


A New Violinist.—Miss Elsie Playfair, 
who made her first appearance with the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra last week, was born 
in Australia in the bush. Her father is a 
Scot and her mother an American. Her 
musical disposition became apparent when 
she was about three years of age. She began 
to study the violin a few years later with 
Professor Pazatti of Lausanne, at whose sug- 
gestion she afterwards went to Paris. At the 
Conservatoire there she studied first with 
M. Desjardins and then with M. Lefort, 
obtaining the first prize in 1902. She has 
also studied with Professor Hugo Heermann 
in Frankfort. Miss Playfair made her ddzi 
in October, 1902, at Berlin, which resulted in 
many engagements in other towns in Germany 
and Holland. She also gave a concert at 
Steinway Hal] last year. Dr. Joachim heard 
her as a child and invited her to go to Berlin, 
offering to superintend her musical education, 
but circumstances prevented her accepting his 
kind offer. 

Villagers as Play-actors.—A little pastoral 
play entitled Zhe Babes in the Wood was 
given by the villagers of Thundersley, Essex, 
on Wednesday under the direction of the 
rector, the Rev. Talfourd Major. Here is an 
example of the * book” :— 
queen, the fairies 


Ponco: Great they're so 


distressed, 
They all were sleeping so were all undressed. 
They hurried up—some could not find their things, 
So o'er their ‘‘ nignties '' they have popped their wings, 
They hope, your majesty, you will not mind, 
For none were willing to be left behind. 


come ; 


Queen: To do my bidding promptly only right 1s, 
Therefore I'll take no notice of their ‘‘ nighties." 


IN ESSEX 
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“THE PRINCE OF PILSEN.” 


A SINUOUS GIRL IN 


Johnsion & Hofimann 


MISS SOPHIE BRANDT AS MRS. MADISON CROKER FROM NEW YORK 
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“THE CHEVALEER” 


Mr. Bourchier as a Showman at the Garrick. 


THE ‘‘CHEVALEER” 


Lady Anne Kellond (Miss Violet Vanbrugh), and the ‘‘ Chevaleer'"’ (Mr. Bourchter) 


"These pictures describe the three main 

incidents in Mr. Jones’s most amusing 
farce at the Garrick Theatre. The play 
opens at the Woolpack Hotel at Grandbury, 
where a number of showmen have arrived in 
answer to an advertisement about a féte to cele- 
brate the centenary of “ Inkerman ” Kellond. 
Several of the showmen tie up the most 
successful of the group, Mr. Mounteagle, who 
has taken to himself the title of Chevalier, 
and they deposit him in a tarpaulin beneath 
the parlour table. He is there discovered 


THE PAVILION 


DISCOVERED BENEATH THE TABLE 


Lillis & Walery 


to her horror by Lady Anne Kellond, with 
whom Charlie Inskip has just had a senti- 
mental scene. As she thinks the Chevalier 
has overheard her conversation she is in- 
duced to take him to her husband and does 
everything to forward his claim to conduct the 
celebration, which she has hitherto strongly 
resisted. The Chevalier takes his daughter, 
Juno, with him, a very precocious young lady, 
who falls in love with the Earl of Birdlip (a 
boy at Eton and Lady Anne’s nephew). The 
last scene of all takes place in the pavilion in 


IN KELLOND PARK, THE SCENE OF THE LAST ACT 


Lillis & Watery 


THE EARL MAKES LOVE TO THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER 


Mr. Walter Pearce and Miss EthelwyniArthur-Jones 


Kellond Park, where the Chevalier has housed 
himseif to prepare his great carnival. The 
picture reproduced here represents the remark- 
able interlude when Abel Nokes, who runs a 
lot of moral waxworks, harangues the com- 
pany with a little sermon and terrifies Lady 
Anne and her husband, each of whom thinks 
he knows somcthing to their discredit. Zhe 
Chevaleer has proved quite a success, largely 
perhaps on account of the inspiriting merri- 
ment of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who plays the 
part in a large Vincent Crummles style. 


Ellis & Walery 


Sir John Kellond (Mr, Nye Chart), Abel Nokes (Mr. Valentine), Lady Anne 'Kellond (Miss Violet Vanbrugh), the ‘‘Chevaleer’’ (Mr. Bourchier), and Charlie Inskip 


(Mr. A. E. Matthews) 
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THE LION AND THE GORILLA IN CAPTIVITY. 


he gorilla rarely flourishes 
in captivity. There are 
only two in Europe. The 
animal has been made dear to 
boys through such romantic 
stories as The Gorilla Hunters. 
Of the two in Europe at the 
present day one is at Breslau 
and the other in London. Many 
people have been flocking to 
the Zoological Society’s gardens 
to see it. 

There had not been a 
gorilla at the Zoo for eight 
years ; before that there had 
not been one for ten years. 
Both died within a few months 
of their arrival. 

It would now seem that 
Venus and Chloe, who were 
installed in the new ape house, 
are destined to die also. 
At the moment that I write 
Venus is dead; possibly the 
culprit is the photographer. 
There were no photographers 
for the original Venus, but 
judging by the rate at which 
photographs of this latter-day 
Venus pour into our office this 
particular lady must have had 
a very severe time of it in front 
of the camera. 


A LION AND TAMER RETURNING BY SEA FROM AUSTRALIA 


The former being posed for his portrait by the tamer 
Photographed by Miss ¥ G——, Kinloch, Rannoch, Perthshire 


Any encyclopzedia will tell 
you a great deal about the 
gorilla, and thanks to the 
7imes newspaper everyone has 
an encyclopeedia on his shelves 
now and must be grateful for 
any excuse to take it down. 
Who knows but that the 
arrival of Venus and Chloe at 
the Zoo has enabled certain 
rash husbands—whose souls 
were torn by the excitement of 
wonderfully-worded advertise- 
ments into the purchase of 
many ponderous tomes — to 
persuade their irate wives that 
they are really getting their 
money’s worth. 

The late M. Du Chaillu set 
all men of science by the ears 
when he began to describe 
gorillas in his book first pub- 
lished in 1861 as the gorilla 
had not been known to natu- 
ralists at all before 1847, and 
was still a rarity. Du Chaillu 
was at first looked upon as an 
absolute impostor, but his work 
afterwards received pretty full 
endorsement from other quar- 
ters, and we all believe in the 
gorilla to - day. Long live 
Chloe at any rate. 


(THE NEW GORILLAS AT THE LONDON ZOO, VENUS AND CHLOE--VENUS, NOW DECEASED, IS ON THE LEFT 
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The Beauties of Buckinghamshire—Burnham Beeches. 


Burnham Beeches are the remains of an ancient Buckinghamshire forest. In 1883 about 380 acres were made into a natural park by the London 
City Corporation 
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THE LATEST 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


“ TATLER ” 


THE TATLER 


COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


VERYONE is sending post cards to their friends during the holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 
daily. The majority of these post cards are destroyed. This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards 


of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The Editor of THe TatLer has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap 


Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize valued at £20; 


Second Prize valued at £10; Third Prize valued at £5. 


Final Details as to the Actual Prizes to be announced shortly. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THe TatTLeR who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or 


seaside, or with any other subject. 


The Editor will give the fullest consideration to the work of any competitor in which beauty of arrangement or 
decorative detail specially characterises the scrap book. There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. 
Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange one for himself. 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 


will be sent back where desired, provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. 
competition, which begins to-day, will last for twelve weeks in all. 


The 


During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 


to November 23—a coupon will be found on the last page of Tur TaTieEr, i.c., the page facing the inside back cover. 
These twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


Our Twelfth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each Jight. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze., answers to the tenth acrostic 
(dated September 7) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, September 19. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 


on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Twelfth Series) 


4 Gad Sed ed ae eas DYNO file tel Bet O for nt f 
2, E Cc H oO 
Bierce On Umestere Nera vi teas Nels 
4 R { SS aREER } e) 
FeO) R D E R 
6215 N S 


(or LENSES) 


1. See ‘‘ The Pendulum and the Pit,’’ by E. A. Poe. 

3. The middle refers to the famous tournament at 
Eglinton Castle in 1839. 

6. Neither ‘lanterns'’ nor “lantern slides" are 
accepted because they ignore the first part of the light. 

Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from: 
Aenea, Almeria, Awdry, Altisidora, Adecee, Atalanta, 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Twelfth Series) 


'Tis said that of all best-known British names 
These are most frequent both for men and dames. 


1. This river saw the Sikh empire o'erthrown 
And Runjeet Singh's dominion made our own. 


2. A dark empire where much disorder reigns. 
And books are bound in this with careful pains. 


3. For trying to flirt with Juno he 
Whirled on a wheel eternally. 


4. Combines the music of the drum and bell. 
Salvation lasses'use it well, 
And southern dancers too, they tell. 


5. A favourite dish of every canny Scot, 
Made of sheep's heart ef cetera, served all hot. 
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April, Attrisolle, Arosa, Abcertes, Adabarth, Alnwick, 
Agag, Agnes, Altona, Arho, 

Aida, Aylwards, Ashbury, Attwood, Aston, Amsted, 
Altanower, Blackie, Belmanor, Bavette, Briar-rose, Bos- 
combe, Bluebags, Beauty, Berks, Bloomsbury, Bydand, 
Biddlebird, Belotelo, Burlington, Bonnie-bell, Bulbul, 
Bimbo, Coomb, Cass, Caldan, Cherry-cheeks, Chelfish, 
Cantiniere, Cherie, Cwrwda, Corrib, Carlos, Clarelou, 
Caddles, Chippie, Cervin, Castledene, Cherry-bobs, C.R., 
Chicot, Cymric, Charingthay, Chiria, Cambridge, Chin- 
chin, Carrickduff, Chipper, Dolabella, Dodpoller, Dare- 
kil, Duquessa, Dilatory, Dainty, Dignity, Duchess, 
Doune, Daddy, Dodo, Dumnorix, Decanus, Driscoll, 
Dearthing, Dewankhas, Esperance, Evelyn, Electra, 
Enos, Eliot, Elleville, Elms, Fulwood, Francis, F. Bones, 
Fulmarno, Fog, Flosager, Fidelia, Frisquet, Fuelma, 
Florodora, Freda, Fortiter, Gala, Golfoozler, Golomine, 
Gasco, Golo, Golden-girl, Geskwick, Grey-eyes, Grass- 
endale, Grimstone, Geralec, Glevum, Howitzer, Herr- 
oil, Hartoffska, Heath, Hadith, Horsa, Humber, Ignota, 
jeer Tinkos Jacko, Joblinski, Kettle, Ko, Kiwi, Kamoral, 
<amsin, Keys, Keewee, Kathbaron, iKing-cole, Klara, 
Keepatit, Kempsey, Leep, Lady-bower, Lhasa, Lutra, 
Lannie, Louth, Lengthington, Libussa, Marie, Monty, 
Minschen, Mascotte, Mouth, Mees, Mavourneen, Marion, 
Mahtal, M.L.H., Maxima, Mars, Moremie, Macaudax, 
Monazite, Manor, Mummer, Minorca, Massareene, 
Madelfat, Mudjekeewis, Nacnud, Nedals, Nimble, Nam- 
tag, Nibs, Neurosis, Novice, Olea, Ovalina, Oak, Ole- 
miss, Osoesi, Omar, Ozia, Pegunhere, Peverel, Park, 
Penguin, Paris, Pachyderm, Polmood, Pacdam, Pongo, 
Petite, Pearl, Pompom, Pophen, Pirouette, Pord, Pendu- 
lum, : Pixie, Pongkyle, Pluto, Quack-quack, Queerlock, 
Roy, Rough, Raven, Rumtifoo, Roma, Ronpu, Reindeer, 
Robbin, Sherkolmes, Scafell, Sivart, Snibbets, Sa, 
Sweetbells, Skerry, Spartan, Supercargo, She, Serapion, 
Sairy-gamp, Senga, Silver-fox, St. Quentin, Sheward, 
Square, Scraps, Snipe, Splendide, Squeak, Salmon, 
Tormead, Tax, Talbot, Taffy, Tryandu, Tina,+Towser, 
Truth, Tatticalli, Tarbaby, Talfourd, Tobias-john, 
Tufted-hen, Tamworth, Troloss, Templemaj, The-fiddler, 
Teufel, Tidy-hero, Thcodore, Usher, Usgood, Victor, 
Vinna, Victoria, Vilikins, We-two, Widow-twigg, Wug- 
mump, Winifred, Wyst, Wildman, Wylemore, Weel, 
Wynell, Wimbledon, Whatho, Wild-violet, Wizard, 
Wasp, Waver, Yeleklub, Yasmar, Yoko, Zika. 


“Paddy "' cannot change pseudonym in the middle of 
a competition. 


‘« Grassendale”’ is requested to observe Rule 6. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Sa's’’ answer to 
No. 4 arrived too late. Irish and Scots solvers are 
especially recommended not to post later than Saturday 
morning. 

« Wild-violet "’ put ‘clipper ’’ instead of ‘‘ cutter’’ in 
No. 5, which was not accepted for the reason given. 


The Acrostic Editor thinks that ‘‘ Cwrwda"’ is right 
in supposing that she did not post her and ‘‘ Bighty- 
two's ’’ answers to No. 5. They certainly did not arrive. 


‘« Madelfat’’ put ‘‘ dominoes” instead of ‘‘ draughts” 
in No. 4, which was not accepted. As ‘ Madelfat’? 
wrote her query on the back of her answer to No.7 it 
was by the merest accident that it was seen at all. 


Aredark, Aulton, Abna, .. 


Current Games, 


First and Second 
‘Class.—Sooner or later 
the question of first and 
second class counties will 
have to be seriously con- 
sidered. Cricket as re- 
presented by the M.C.C. 
shrinks from legislation. 
Unlike the Football 
League the{county cham- 
pionship has been the 
result of evolution rather 
than the outcome of an 
organised system, and 
even the test matches, by 
far the most important 
cricket contests in the 
world, are unhampered 
by any strict rules of 
qualification. Had Ranji 
been a footballer instead 
ofa cricketer I very much 
doubt if he ever would 
have represented Eng- 
land. On the whole, this 
absence of strict legisla- 
tion in cricket has 
answered admirably, but 
matters cannot always be 
allowed to slide. The 
recent recommendation 
of the advisory com- 
mittee that Northamp- 
tonshire should be in- 
cluded among the first- 
class counties can hardly 
be regarded as a piece of academic advice. 
Yet under the present condition of things 
how is it possible for Northamptonshire 
to get the necessary number of fixtures? Next 
season with the Australians with us there 
will not be many vacant dates. Moreover, 
the tendency among certain counties like 
Gloucestershire is to reduce their fixtures 
rather than increase them. On the other 
hand, it is not likely that Northamptonshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Wiltshire will rest content 
with having their cricket matches labelled for 
ever as second-class. The scheme adopted 
by the Football League for dividing the first 
from the second division is not favourably 
viewed by cricketers, but no alternative scheme 
has yet been put forward nor does any terri- 
torial division seem practical. Eighteen first- 
class counties separated in watertight com- 
partments, North and South, is feasible only in 
theory. Sussex would never consent to 
abandon its fixtures with Lancashire and 
Yorkshire for matches with, say, Wiltshire 
and Norfolkshire, and I do not fancy that the 
committees of the northern counties would 
regard matches with Northamptonshire as 
sufficient compensation for the loss of the 
fixtures with Middlesex and Surrey. 


Is Cricket a Young Man’s Game ?—In 
the various notices I read of Lord Hawke on 
the occasion of his forty-fourth birthday last 
month I do not remember having seen men- 
tioned the fact that nowadays it is much more 
common to find men who have passed the 
forties playing first-class cricket than was the 
case twenty or thirty years ago. The ever- 
green ‘‘W.G.,” of course, does not count ; 


W. HEAP W. 


Sports, 


we have long since ceased to wonder at the 
champion’s eternal youthfulness. Exclusive 
of W. G. Grace it would be quite possible to 
collect from the ranks of present-day cricketers 
an exceedingly powerful eleven, every mem- 
ber of which has left his fortieth birthday 
behind him. The captain of the team would 
be Lord Hawke, who was,forty-four on August 
15, and the other batsmen on the side 
might include John Dixon, who was forty- 
three last May; A. E. Stoddart, who was 
forty-one last March; William Gunn, who 
will be forty-six next December ; Abel, who 
is nearing his forty-fifth birthday; W. L. 
Murdoch, who is forty-nine ; and A. P. Lucas, 
who was born forty-seven years ago. The 
bowlers in the eleven would be F. R. Spof- 
forth and Peel, and the wicketkeeper, A. P. 
Wickham, who is nearly forty-nine. If any 
substitutes were wanted places might reason- 
ably be found for Albert Ward, thirty-nine, 
and George Brann, who will be forty next 
April. With the exception of Spofforth, 
every one of the players mentioned above has 
taken part in first-class cricket this season. I 
should like to see this eleven pitted against an 
under twenty-one team, also collected from 
the ranks of first-class cricketers. I should 
think the odds would be about 5 to 2 on the 
seniors. 


Cricketers who Developed Slowly.—It 
was Tom Emmett’s opinion, and I believe 
Mr. R. H. Lyttelton agrees with it, that had 
A. G. Steel devoted as much time to cricket 
as W G. Grace he would have been generally 
regarded as almost, if not quite, as great a 
cricketer as the champion. In A. G. Steel’s 
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and Pastimes. 


time, however, university 
men did not prolong their 
cricket career as so many 
of them do at present, 
and all conjectures as to 
what A. G. Steel might 
have done must remain 
in the region of pious 
beliefs. Thirty years ago 
a man’s career in the 
cricket field at Oxford or 
Cambridge generally de- 
termined his position in 
the cricket world. Cricke- 
ters after coming down 
seldom played sufficient- 
ly to enable them to im- 
prove on their form as 
undergraduates. | Now- 
adays, however, the de- 
mands of county cricket 
have become so exacting 
that many a blue is com- 
pelled willy-nilly to prac- 
tise almost every day of 
the cricket season for 
years after leaving the 
varsity with the resu 
that men who are merel, 
respectable players as 
undergraduates become 
transformed into cricke- 
ters of the highest class, 
If Ranji, for example, 
were to be judged by his 
performances at Cam- 
bridge he would hardly be walled a first-class 
cricketer, and nobody could have prophesied 
from seeing Mr. Warner bat at Oxford that he 
would one day become the mainstay of the 
Middlesex eleven and the captain of one of 
the most successful teams that ever represented 
England in Australia. Two other cricketers 
whose careers at the university gave not much 
promise of future greatness are D. L. A. 
Jephson and B. J. T. Bosanquet. 


The Best Second-class Cricketer.—Al- 
though Mr, A. O. Jones was up at Cambridge 
for four years he only once —in 1893 — 
appeared for his ’varsity against Oxford at 
Lord’s, when he scored 2 and 16, not out. 
Arthur Shrewsbury, who coached him about 
this time, is said to have remarked anent his 
pupil’s failure to obtain his blue that they did 
not know a good cricketer at Cambridge when 
they saw one. Probably Shrewsbury was a 
better judge of a good cricketer than the 
average ’varsity captain, but the fact is that 
although the seeds of greatness may have 
been in Mr. Jones during his ’varsity career 
they did not begin to blossom till some time 
after he had come down. Mr. Jephson, 
although he got his blue as a freshman and 
played against Oxford for four years in all, 
could by no stretch of language be described 
as a great cricketer in his undergraduate days, 
He generally went in ninth or tenth wicket 
while his bowling was of the colourless over- 
arm type which has no terrors for a first-rate 
batsman. Mr. Jephson, indeed, developed 
exceedingly slowly if surely. In 1895 an 
excellent judge of the game described him as 
the best second-class cricketer in England, 
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and it was not until 1897 that he displayed 
those powers which might reasonably have 
earned him a place in an England team. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Fry made a century in the 
*varsity match in 1894 it would hardly be fair 
to describe him as a cricketer who in his 
youthful days showed no signs of future great- 
ness. Mr. Fry, however, would be the first 
to admit that his knowledge of batting in 
his ’varsity days compared with his present- 
day skill was meagre in the extreme. Mr. 
Warner’s career has in some respects been 
curious ; a most brilliant schoolboy batsman 
he was but a qualified success for Oxford and 
made his entrance into county cricket v7@ the 
Middlesex second eleven. Once, however, he 
got his footing in 
county cricket he 
made such steady im- 
provement each year 
that his selection as 
captain of the M.C.C. 
team in Australia was 
certainly not unde- 
served. 


A. G. Steel and 
the ‘ Readers.” — 1 
often wonder at the 
accuracy and encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of 
printers’ readers. In- 
deed, judging from 
my own experience, 
many of them must, 
like Mr. Warner, 
either know their 
Wisden by heart or 
carry in their pockets 
several copies of that 
immortal work. How- 
ever, being mortal 
they occasionally nod, 
and when they nod it 
is generally Mr. A. 
G, Steel who suffers. 
Quite a long list could 
be made of distin- 
guished _ cricketers 
who in print have been made to give Mr. Steel’s 
name a superfluous “e.” The latest victim is 
C. B. Fry, who a fortnight ago in his article 
in the Daily Express spoke of “ A. G. Steele.” 
Mr. MacLaren in an article in the Strand 
some years back was also credited by the 
printers with the same misspelling. Nobody, 
of course, for a moment could suppose that 
either Mr. Fry or Mr. MacLaren originally 
wrote the additional “e,” and I have often 
wondered why Mr. Steel’s name should prove 
such a pitfall for the readers. 


GEORGE 


Who is the Amateur?—The following 
story may be a chestnut. I heard it for, the 
first time last week. Once upon a time, as 
the story books say, there was a county team 
on tour in the north of England. The team 
was partially professional and partly amateur, 
and while the professionals put up at an hotel 
the amateurs were entertained by a certain 
county magnate, One of the amateurs was 
new to county cricket. It may also be added 
that he did not come from a public school or 
*varsity, and being also new to the ways of 
country houses had omitted to bring a dress 
suit with him; indeed, his luggage for the 
most part consisted of the contents of his 
cricket bag. His host, however, who was a 
man of tact, had arranged that no one should 
dress for dinner, so the lack of a dress suit 
was not felt. In the morning when the 
servant brought in the hot water and was 


proceeding as usual to take his clothes away 
to brush and fold, the amateur, who had been 
watching him keenly, took alarm and cried, 
“No you don’t, young fellow ; you leave those 
clothes alone, I know what you are up to.” 
The man put down the clothes at once but 
as he continued to look round the room the 
cricketer said, ‘‘ What do you want now?” 
“Can you tell me where I shall find your 
shirt, sir?” was thereply. “ That’s all right,” 
came the answer, “I’ve got that on.” 


Damning with Much Praise. — Hero 
worship is sometimes apt to become ridiculous. 
Mr, Fry, I fancy, must have felt amused if he 
read the other day in a certain London 
morning paper a de- 
scription of his Spartan 
endurance of a wasp 
sting. Fry, it appears, 
while recently fielding 
at Brighton was stung 
by a wasp, an un- 
pleasant sensation that 
most of us have expe i- 
enced at some time or 
other. ‘He retired 
from the field,’ we are 
told, “ but after a short 
interval pluckily came 


GUNN 


out again.” Years 
ago when King Ed- 
ward played in a 
cricket match in Nor- 
folk against the “I Z.” 
and was dismissed for 
one or two runs a 
reporter burning with 
luyalty wrote that 
“his Royal Highness, 
after an exceedingly 
scientific exhibition of 
cricket, found the 
tropical sun too much 
for him and thought 
it wiser to retire.” 
The modern cricket 
reporter is liable to touch an hysterical note 
on the slightest provocation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the chronicler of Mr. Fry’s plucky feat 
had been reading of the hard case of Adolf 
Beck and was overflowing with too generous 
an emotion. 


JAMES 


W. G.’s Successors.—On a certain after- 
noon recently I was visiting in the pavilion 
of a county ground which shall be. nameless 
watching the rain falling and wondering 
if it would clear in time for any play that 
day. With me were two cricketers, one 
of whom had played for England in the 
middle of the eighties, while the other 
was just making his entrance into county 
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cricket. In a cricket pavilion everyone 
talks shop, and somehow we lapsed into a 
discussion as to whether any living cricketer 
would rightly be regarded as W. G. Grace’s 
successor. My younger companion, who saw 
county cricket for the first time in 1897, un- 
encumbered with any reverence for the great 
names of the past, regarded the supremacy of 
W. G. as an exploded myth. ‘ Of course, 
W. G. was a very great bat, but it is only the 
old fogies who persist in regarding him as 
unapproachable. Wickets may be better to- 


‘day than they were thirty years ago, but 


batting has also improved, and however good 
W. G. may have been judged by the standard 
of his own day it is nonsense to regard him as: 
a sort of Jove. Victor Trumper and Ranji 
have got infinitely more strokes than W. G. 
ever had on all sorts of wickets.” However, 
we were two to one against the young icono- 
clast and so got back to the previous question, 
and the house was left talking when the rain 
ceased. 


An Unanswered Question.—The question 
which we discussed that wet afternoon in 
the pavilion is perpetually cropping up when- 
ever cricketers gather together, but it still re- 
mains unanswered. I often wonder why one of 
those enterprising journalists, whose contribu- 
tions periodically 
adorn the pages of 
some of our popular 
monthly magazines, 
has not collated the 
opinions of those 
cricketers who re- 
member W. G. in his 
prime and are also 
familiar from practi- 
cal experience with 
the best batsmen and 
bowlers of the past 
ten years. The trouble 
is when we come to 
look for W. G.’s suc- 
cessor one distinct 
and apparently in- 
superable difficulty 
arises. What is to be 
the standard of com- 
parison? Iflength of 
time is to be con- 
sidered all compari- 
son becomes impos- 
sible. W. G. Grace 
was playing first-class 
cricket before some 
of the so-called vete- 
rans of to-day were 
born, and seems likely 
to be still playing 
when some of them 
are in their graves. 
Is W. G. to be re- 
garded as a bowler 
or a batsman or both? Ifheis to be regarded 
in the latter capacity only Hirst of present- 
day cricketers comes within the circle of com- 
parison, and fine cricketer as he is the most 
violent partisan of Yorkshire would hardly 
suggest that on him has fallen the mantle of 
W.G. I suppose if the question were ever ta 
be seriously argued the standard of comparison 
would have to be batting pure and simple. 
Here the number of candidates would be 
larger. As run-getters there have been in 
the past ten years possibly half-a- dozen 
cricketers whose claims to be modern W. G.’s 
might be discussed with a certain degree of 
seriousness—C, B. Fry, Ranji, Hayward, 
Abel, A. C. MacLaren, and Victor Trumper. 
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‘The following story is told by Sir Archibald Geikie in his 
Scottish Reminiscences, just published by Maclehose 
and Co. :— 


It does not always pay to substitute mechanical appliances for 
real live servants as the following story shows :— 


At a funeral in Glasgow a stranger who had taken his seat 
in one of the mourning coaches excited the curiosity of the 
other three occupants, one of whom at last addressed him, 
“ Ye'll be a brither o’ the corp?” ‘No, I’m noa brither o’ 
the corp,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Weel, then, ye’ll be his 
cousin?” “No, l’mno that.” ‘*No! then ye’ll be at least 
a frien’ o’ the corp?” ‘No that either. To tell the truth, 
I’ve no been that weel mysel’, and as my doctor has ordered 
me some carriage exercise | thocht this wad be the cheapest 
way ta tak’ it.” 


Here are other of Sir Archibald’s stories :— 


In a country parish in the west of Scotland the minister’s 
man was a noted pessimist, whose only consolation to his 
friends in any calamity consisted in the remark, ‘ It micht ha’e 
been waur.” One morning he was met by the minister, who 
told him he had had such a terrible dream that he had not 
yet been able to shake off the effects of it. ‘I dreamt I was 
in hell and experienced the torments of the lost. I have never 
suffered such agony in my life, and even now I shudder when 
I think of it.” The beadle’s usual consolatory remark came 
out, “It micht ha’e been waur.” ‘Oh, John, John, I tell you 
it was the greatest mental distress I ever suffered in my life. 
How could it have been worse?” “It micht ha’e been true,” 
was the reply. 


A country doctor who was attending a laird had 
instructed the butler of the house in the art of taking 
and recording his master’s temperature with a thermo- 
meter. On repairing to the house one morning he was 
met by the butler, to whom he said, ‘‘ Well, John, I hope 
the laird’s temperature is not any higher to-day ?”” The 
man looked puzzled for a moment and then replied, 
** Weel, I was just wonderin’ that mysel’. Ye see he 
died at twal o’clock.” 


Dr. Sloan of Ayr about forty years ago told me that 
a friend of his had gone not long before to see the parish 
minister of Craigie near Kilmarnock, and finding him 
for the moment engaged had turned into the churchyard 
where he sauntered past the sexton who was at work 
‘digging a grave. As the clergyman was detained some 
time the visitor walked to and fro along the path and at 
length noticed that the sexton’s eyes were pretty constantly 
fixed upon him. At length he stopped and addressing the 
gravedigger asked, “ What the deil are ye staring at me 
for? Ye needn’t tak’ the measure o’ me if that’s what 
you're ettlin’ at, for we bury at Riccarton.” 


‘The best of all churchyard stories, however, is surely the 
one told in Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences :— 


A Kirkcaldy man was returning home from a carouse 
one evening and his path led him through a church- 
yard. He fell into a newly-made grave, where he slept 
soundly throughout the night. He was awakened 
in the morning by the horn of a coach passing 
along the high road which he mis- 
took for the Last Trump; he woke 
up startled, climbed out of the grave, 
and looking at the silent tomb- 
stones remarked, “This is a poor 
-show for Kirkcaldy.” 
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A friend of mine who has just returned from America was 
very much struck at the development of mechanical enter- 
prises by which the whole of the servant troubles are 
efficiently neutralised. He called upon a man whose flat 
overlooked Central Park ; he touched a bell when a signal 
shot out, “ Open door and take lift.” When he had opened 
the doo~ he found himself in front of the lift, from which also 
on touching a bell another notice was forthcoming, ‘ Enter 
lift, which will stop at Mr. Smith’s rooms.” On entering lift 
he found himself speedily on the right landing and facing 
another notice, “ Third door on the right.” Entering this 
door he found himself in his friend’s bedroom. He con- 
gratulated Mr. Smith upon the mechanical appliances 
which had brought him there without the |intervention of 
any servants. “Oh, that is nothing,” was the reply. “I 
am now going to have my breakfast; my brother, who 
as you know is staying with me, will take his also in his 
room. Will you share mine with me?” “No,” said the 
friend, “I will take a whisky and soda.” Hereupon Mr. 
Smith touched a button which produced his breakfast; he 
touched another and a whisky and soda shot up through the 
floor. ‘This is quite wonderful,” my friend remarked. “It 
quite exceeds anything that I have heard of in this way.” 
“Oh, that is buta small portion of my mechanical appliances,” 
was the answer. ‘For example, I want a bath and I touch 
this knob.” Mr. Smith touched the knob and the bath came 

sailing into the room, but in it was his brother, not very 

pleased at being thus caught 2 Auris naturalibus. 


There are no more frequent chestnuts than those told at 
the expense of the Jews. I have heard some of that per- 
suasion, indeed, tell them at their own expense. Here is a 
general favourite :— 


A teacher offered the prize of a book to the boy who 
could give the most correct answer to a given question. 
The question was, ‘‘ Who is your best friend?” One child 
replied, ‘“ My sister.” “No,” said the teacher, ‘ your 
sister is doubtless a very good friend to you, and it is a 
very becoming answer, but that is not the one I want.” 
A second boy answered, ‘‘ My mother.” “ Yes,” said the 
teacher, “ your mother is doubtless one of your very best 
friends, and you do well to love her with all your heart, 
but that is not the answer.” A third boy responded, 
“ Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” ‘ Yes,” said the 
teacher, “that is the right answer. Let me know your 
name that I may inscribe it in the book.” ‘ Isaac Moses 
Ikestein,” was the boy’s reply. 


There are innumerable sick-bed stories. Here is one :— 


A clergyman had undertaken to read a chapter from 
the Bible. ‘Read me,” said the invalid, “that chapter 
about Solomon and his wives.” The curate complied. 
“ Ah, what blessed times|those early Christians had !” was 

the ejaculation of the sick man when the chapter 

was finished. 


The story also of the sick woman who looked 
forward to being “in Beelzebub’s bosom” is well 
known, and that further story of the 
woman who ordered her coffin to be 
lined with pure white satin but as an 
i afterthought requested the undertaker 
to “ throw in a little dash of red.” 


THE TATEER 
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@= of the most striking characteristics of society in 

modern civilised countries, especially those in which 
democracy is theoretically the form of government, is the 
way in which social life is partitioned out into cliques. The 
caste system of India, the clan system of other lands, the 
rigid distinctions of rank in most peoples of the middle ages, 
had one enormous benefit to outweigh their great disadvan- 
tages. A man in those organisations found nearly all the 
main incidents of his life fixed for him at birth; he was 
put into a particular compartment and had to ‘“‘stay put” 
as the transatlantic idiom has it, but at least he was sure of 
his position. He was not in the dilemma of the elated or 
depressed person who, in the words of another idiom, 
“dunno where ’e are.’’ That, however, is the normal state 
of the individual in a modern democracy. 


ayeteis must have been a great solidity about the life 
of a medieval man, whether baron, knight, yeoman, 
or serf. He was born into a class, the child on both sides 
of members of his class; his early education, or the absence 
of it, was such as was customary in his layer of the social 
pyramid. His trade or profession was ready found for him, 
his place cleared; in time his wife was also chosen for him 
by his and her parents. Uncertainty there was in plenty 
in his life, but it was an uncertainty of events, not of condi- 
tions Life and limb and property were never safe against 
the attacks of the lawless—or of the law. A man might go 
forth from his dwelling at dawn at peace with all men from 
king to villein, and before nightfall, without much surprise 
even to himself, might be captured by a robber baron or a 
foreign pirate, or lying in a dungeon with the prospect of 
being hanged as a traitor or burnt as a wizard or a heretic. 


a aes are signs that some of this medieval spice of 

romance is to be restored to ordinary European life. 
There are parts of London and Paris where it is well to go 
armed with a pistol and a police whistle; and what could be 
more medizeval in its story than /’affaive Beck ? A blameless 
foreign Christian is seated in a restaurant and a woman 
comes in and looks at him. Then—hey, presto!-—he is in 
the dock and then in prison, sentenced for being a swindling 
English Jew. In a medieval romance nothing could be 
more natural. Some bad baron had a grudge against Adolf 
o’ the Beck and trumped up a charge against him of being 
concerned in the misdeeds of John the Smith. Who was 
the baron in this case? Or was there no baron, merely the 
cruel stupidity of officialism that will not confess a 
mistake ? 


Perks could tolerate the exciting uncertainty of medieval 

life because its main lines were absolutely fixed. Ifa 
man was not stripped of his clothing he knew of what cut and 
colour it ought to be. If he was not murdered before dinner 
he came home to a meal whose cost and number of dishes 
were regulated by law. If he was a trader or workman his 
guild bound him as tightly as any trade union of the present. 
Above all, his and his wife’s social circle was settled by custom, 
and so were his occasional relations with persons outside his 
own class. There was neither servility nor arrogance, as a 
rule, except on the part of upstarts or others wavering on the 
edge of a class. 


\ X Je have no classes now in reality. There is a continual 

flux and reflux where the old boundaries used to be. 
Instead of a few large classes we have countless little 
cliques—some professional, some local, some political. 
At university towns there are donnish cliques, at cathedral 
cities clerical cliques, at garrison towns military cliques. 
Then in slightly lower strata there are church cliques and 
chapel cliques, and cliques in churches and chapels, and 
personal cliques splitting up local society. The more 
imaginary is the difference between those inside a particular 
clique and the world outside the more exclusive is the 
clique. Sometimes wealth is the test, sometimes, but not 
often, birth; sometimes locality. It is even on record that 
one trade will sometimes look down on another and decline to 
associate with it. Families exclusively in wine are too 
great to mingle with those which deal in the noble liquid 
merely among groceries. 
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By Adrian Ross. 
rmy families are said to be the most arrogantly and 


A conclusively cliquish—in this respect surpassing even 
the clerical society clustering round a cathedral close.. 
Anyone not in the army or not sufficiently connected with 
it is looked on as beyond the pale. Family, standing, 
education, position, may be all that is desirable, but the: 
candidate for social equality is not ‘‘ one of Us.” 
Gy wonders how such a spirit could or should arise in 
the British Army. In Germany the officers are com- 
monly of something corresponding to ‘county families,” 
and as all have to serve the local society must to some: 
extent be reproduced in the regiments. In France political 
and religious differences must tend to mark off military 
society into Republican and ‘ Nationalist ’’ sections rather 
than cliques. In no country where conscription is the law 
can there be so great a distinction between civil and military 
as in our own, for on the Continent every man either has 
served as a soldier, is serving, or will serve, unless especially 
exempted. In Great Britain arms are the separate profession 
of a small minority. 


| eats are not given to forming cliques, nor are the: 
other liberal professions. Sailors where they are 
ashore in any numbers fraternise with all classes and 
circles in their own breezy fashion. Why should army men. 
and their families form a world apart, looking down not 
only on the tradespeople, to whom they frequently owe 
not.a little, but on non-military professional men who are: 
their equals in social standing and commonly their superiors. 


in education ? 
ifs is unfair to charge on individuals the faults of a bad 
system, but there is no army (except perhaps the 
Russian) on whose officers arrogance would sit worse at 
present than the British. Most of the Crimean blunders 
were repeated in our late war without a chance of redeeming 
them by the heroism of Inkerman. There were plenty of 
extenuating circumstances no doubt, but the fact remains 
that the general impression left on friends as well as foes 
was that of courageous incompetence and self-sufficient 
muddling on the part of many of the officers of our regular 
army. Besides the mistakes due to the process of adapting 
our methods to deal with a novel enemy and unusual con- 
ditions there was a liberal crop of blunders against the 
elementary laws of warfare. The cause of these blunders. 
was simply that most of our officers were not professional 
soldiers; they had not grasped the principles of warfare 
nor applied them to practice. There has been an improve- 
ment no doubt, but there is still too much of the idea that 
the army is a social organisation, the officers of which have: 
done well if they keep up the social credit of their regiments. 
IN this is a false and may bea fatal view. An army 
officer ought to be a man who has chosen the 
profession of warfare from patriotic or ambitious motives, and 
who regards the duties of his profession as the chief 
business of his days. There is no reason why he should 
go in for expensive amusements or why his wife should 
take part in social engagements, nor is there the slightest 
reason why the officer or his wife should be restricted to- 
army families for society; in fact, such a restriction is. 
directly harmful—it gets the officer and his wife into a 
narrow groove of thought and habit. An expert officer, 
or one who desires to be expert, will take all opportunities. 
of getting outside the mere habitual circle of his colleagues. 
and finding fresh points of view. 


Cadby Jones of the Fusiliers 

Knows no civilians under peers ; 

“They may be worthy folks,” says he, 
“But then they’re not our form, you see.” 
In fact they meet with snubs and sneers 
From Cadby Jones of the Fusiliers, 


Cadby Jones of the Fusilters 

May have to fight in coming years; 
“But what’s the good of life,” says he, 
“Tf one must swot at strategy ?”” 

And that is why the German jeers 

At Cadby Jones of the Fusiliers, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


(poe has seen many changes in the last 

hundred years, and perhaps none greater 
than in the matter of the golfer’s local habita- 
tion. Instead of a palatial clubhouse with all 
the comforts of a first-class hotel at the first 
tee our golfing fathers were content with “a 
shanty on the shore” or at best with such 
accommodation as the parlour of the nearest 
inn or tavern afforded. Here they kept their 


bacchanalian orgies which our golfing sires 
celebrated in the more genial licence of the 
tavern. Whether the old golfers were better 
players than ourselves may be open to doubt, 
but there can be no question of their superiority 
round the wassail bowl. 


laret, port, rum, and whisky were the 
golfer’s favourite beverages, and these 


GOLF 


clubs, refreshed the inner man, and held their 
business and social meetings. 


If it could be compiled a history of these 
old hostels which sheltered the early 
pioneers of golf would be of great interest. It 
is to be feared, however, that most of them 
have been swept away to make room for 
modern dwellings and that few memorials of 
their existence survive. The names of only 
one or two have come down to us such as 
the ‘‘Chocolate House” and the ‘“ Green 
Man” tavern, resorts of the old Blackheath 
golfers; “Luckie Clephan’s,” where the 
Honourable Company met at Leith prior to 
1768 ; ‘‘ Maggie Johnston’s,” the “howff” of 
the Burgess Society, and the Bruntsfie’d 
Links Club at Bruntsfield, Edinburgh, in the 
early years of last century ; the ‘“‘ Union Par- 
lour,” which sheltered the Royal and Ancient 
before the clubhouse was built; and “ Mrs. 
Forman’s” at Musselburgh, perhaps the sole 
survivor of the old race of golf taverns. 


he first actual clubhouse appears to have 
been built for the Honourable Company 
on Leith Links in 1768, and it is remarkable 
that no other golf clubhouse, as such, was 
erected until the building of the Royal and 
Ancient clubhouse at St. Andrews in 1855, 
nearly a hundred years later. The Blackheath 
club when they abandoned the “ Green Man” 
leased a house at Blackheath in 1843 and 
another in 1849, and moved into their present 
quarters in 1865, but none of these were built 
as clubhouses. The Honourable Company 
when they forsook Leith for Musselburgh were 
housed in the race stand, and their clubhouse 
at Musselburgh was not built till 1865. 


he minute books of the old clubs give 
many interesting glimpses of the parlour 

age of golf. Modern golf club dinners at the 
Hotel Cecil or the Café Royal with their 
gorgeous surroundings and rather formal pro- 
ceedings have little in common with the 


were consumed in quantities which must put 
us, their degenerate descendants, to the blush. 
The club minute books show that almost 
anything was held sufficient as an “ excuse 
for a glass,’ while those members who got 
married or had an addition to their families 
were heavily mulcted in gallons of claret. or 
dozens of port, all of which were consumed at 
the earliest possible moment. Champagne 
does not figure in the records of these bouts 
till 1830, when it appears to take the place of 
claret and port as 
the medium for 
fines. 


a\k here is no con- 

tinental 
nation more emi- 
nent in sport and 
athletics than 
Sweden, and it is 
therefore surpris- 
ing that till re- 
cently it has shown 
no disposition to 


adopt golf. The 
omission, how- 
ever, has now 


been rectified, and 
the favoured spot 
is Hofas, a charm- 
ing sea-coast 
village thirty 
minutes by rail 
from Sard and 
twenty minutes from Gothenburg. Siré is 
an island near Gothenburg with a bracing 
climate and excellent sea bathing on the 
west coast of Sweden. It is the favourite 
Swedish watering-place, and the installation 
of golf at Hofas will greatly add to its attrac- 
tions. There are plenty of other outdoor 
amusements such as lawn tennis (annual 
international tournaments), sailing, rowing, 


GOLF 
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By Garden G. Smith: 


fishing, bicycling, and riding. The island 
resort is quite up to date and has two excellent 
hotels, while there are complete postal, tele- 
graphic, and telephonic arrangements. The 
golf course at Hofas is only.of six holes at 
present, but the groud is good and sport- 
ing, the subsoil being sand, so that it is 
always dry. Viktor H. Setterberg, hono- 
rary secretary of the Gothenburg Sport 
Union (golf section), Gothenburg, will be glad 
to send further particulars to intending 
visitors. 


he right of the St. Louis authorities to give 
their forthcoming championship the 
title of ‘‘world’s golf championship” is 
being contested in some quarters, but the 
Olympic Association has at least as much 
right to call its competition a “ world’s 
championship” as many of our own organisa- 
tions have to give similar high - sounding 
titles to the competitions which they promote. 
Thus the /résk Golfer, which twits our 
American friends about their ‘world’s 
championship,” is a strong supporter of the 
“Trish open amateur championship.” 


alee journal says that only in Great Britain 

can the world’s championship be decided, 
and that there is no such competition as the 
British amateur championship because it is 
the amateur championship of the world in 
which the majority of the best amateurs com- 
pete. But admitting the truth of this view, 
what is the vazson d’étre of the Irish open 
amateur championship? In the first place, it 
obviously cannot be both Irish and open, 
and as a matter of fact it is open to all the 
world, and is called Irish only because it is 
held in Ireland ; and in the second place, it is 
not an open championship on the J/rish 
Golfer’s own showing because it is ignored 


IN SWEDEN—THE FOURTH GREEN, HOFAS GOLF CLUB 


by the great majority of the best players. As 
a championship it is merely a futile and 
meaningless rival to the amateur champion- 
ship held annually in England or Scotland, 
and it will be time enough for the /rzsh 
Golfer to laugh at the “world’s champion- 
ship” when the Irish golfers adopt titles for 
their competitions more in accordance with 
their importance. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


A Serious Motor Deadlock.—A serious 
position has arisen in the motor world through 
the decision of Mr. S. F. Edge to retire from 
international motor-racing competitions both 
by sea and land. He avers that this decision 
is forced upon him by “the apathy of the 
English Automobile Club officials,” whose 
policy he characterises as one of “ do nothing 
and know nothing.” At the Gordon Bennett 
race in Homburg and at all the recent inter- 
national and home motor events each British 
competitor has voiced the same sentiments, 


writer finds when motoring with a lady and 
driver if he dines, say, at an hotel on the 
river or even at some humble wayside hostel 
he cannot get off for less than 15s. to £1. 
This, of course, makes motoring—with meals 
—impossible to the man of moderate income. 


A Refrigerator Basket.— By a_ lucky 
chance an American friend gave him a refri- 
gerator picnic basket, 18 in. long, 10 in. wide, 
and 8 in. deep; 14 lb. of ice in a small com- 
partment, the basket and cover being insu- 


PZACE AND WAR 


A Wolseley motor car with armour-plate protection and the latest service Maxim gun, which was 


shown'to the King at Whale Island (the great naval gumnery school). 


This novel fighting. machine 


interested the King immensely 


and so many official obstacles are put in the 
path ofall the participants in the motor events 
of this country that a very serious handicap 
to the industry is thereby raised. 


Our British Stand-by.—Mr. Edge repre- 
sents the bed-rock of British motor sport. He 
has tor years past been our racing stand-by 
who has carried off many important foreign 
motor laurels for the credit of Great Britain. 
If he withdraw the motor racing game so far 
as this country is at present concerned is 
lost. The two latest grievances of which 
Mr. Edge most justly complains are the 
unfair action of the Automobile Club in dis- 
qualifying for the Gordon Bennett race the 
Napier car driven by Mr. Clifford Earp in the 
Isle of Man trials and the more recent dis- 
qualification of Mapier Minor which won the 
International Motor Boat Cup race in the 
Solent on July 30, but was afterwards 
ruled out on a technicality which the Auto- 
mobile Club confesses with contrition arose 
through the committee’s own> negligence. 
Mr. Edge has the full sympathy of the motor 
world in the position he has taken up, but 
all are agreed that the incompetence of 
the present club races committee must be 
renedied, The motor movement cannot 
spare Mr. Edge’s valuable racing services. 


Motor Meals.—In view of the out-of- 
proportion charges made by hotelkeepers for 
meals supplied to motorists the man of mode- 
rate means is perforce obliged to carry a 
picnic basket aboard. He fares better and 
camps beside a lovely stream instead of 
lunching or dining in the smoke-laden, stuffy 
atmosphere of a wayside bar parlour. The 


in the tea basket brews alike the afternoon 
bohea and the after-lunch and dinner mocha, 
a little jug of cream in the refr gerator basket 
keeping quite sweet and fresh, and the lamp 
also serves to heat up the clear soup which 
precedes the cold dinner. 


Notice of Prosecution.—It would appear 
by a recent ruling that a policeman stopping 
a motorist for the purpose of taking his name 
and address and the number of his car is 
bound to give notice of a possibility of pro- 
secution. Ina casedismissed the other day it 
was shown that a constable informed a moto- 
rist that he would be “ reported.” The Bench 
decided that he should have said, ‘‘ You may 
be prosecuted.” 


A Motor Railway Turntable.—It used to 
take six men from 12 to 20 min. to turn a 
locomotive on a turntable at a junction of the 
Compagnie du Nord between Paris and Tre- 
port, where many locomotives. had thus to be 
turned in the course of aday. A 5-h.p. Aster 
engine has now been fitted which turns the 
locomotive in 3 min. at a cost of 3d., and 
the labour for the time being of one man 
only. And yet many thousands of persons 
deplore the advent of the motor. 


The Coachman and the Car.—Two or 
three motor friends assure me that so great 
is the enmity between their coachmen and 
motor cars that the strictest supervision has 
to be kept over the keys of the garage lest 
the coachmen in their fear of loss of employ- 
ment should injure the mechanism ; indeed, 
one old coachman of twenty years standing 
was recently detected inserting “blanket 
pins ”—a particularly strong and deadly sort 


NOVEL EXPERIMENT AT 


WHALE 


ISLAND (H.M.S. 


“EXCELLENT,” GUNNERY SCHOOL) 


A Wolseley motor car fitted with ,Maxim guns and armour-plate protection advancing twenty knots 
and firing 


lated, thus “retaining the cold and keeping 
out the heat,” serves to keep food packed in 
the morning delightfully cool and fresh all 
day. Actual practice proves that 6s. will stock 
the basket with a lunch and dinner menu 
far beyond the dreams of a couple who would 
pay about 21s, for the same type of food taken 
at hotels. With a small bottle of sparkling 
moselle and a syphon of soda Lucullian 
banquets are spread and enjoyed in the open 
both by a clever housewife and her motoring 
mate of modest means, A small spirit lamp 
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of pin—into a fresh set of pneumatics on a 
Panhard newly imported into the stables. 
He was forgiven on the plea of long and 
hitherto faithful service, but for my own part 
I should unhesitatingly dismiss a coachman 
of the longest possible standing should he 
evince an unholy eagerness to possess himself 
of the garage key. A mysterious disability 
on the part of a new car to run is often due 
to a mischievous tampering with its mechanism 
by some person whose vested interests and 
situation are threatened by the new locomotion. 
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Trousseau Gowns.—A good wedding 
trousseau is one of the latest indications of 
the ways of La Mode. Ina way the modern 
couturtére never reaches so triumphantly the 
high-water mark of achievement as she does 
in the case of a handsome outfit of the kind 
for the simple reason that asa rule she has 
carte blanche and can exercise her good taste 
and skill unhampered by mundane considera- 
tions of the ultimate bill. Such reflections on 
my part have been induced by an examination 
of a trousseau made for a young American 
whose ideas on the subject of economy were 
very “‘sketchy” indeed and whose natural 
taste was above reproach. The wedding dress 
was like most bridal gowns ; if they are not 
of the conventional type they are inevitably 
of the “ picture” or period persuasion, so that 
little remains to be said on the subject, but 
the going away gown was carried out in white 
cloth, the skirt @ Alis religieuses and trimmed 
down the front with a double row of little 
graduated fattes of stitched white taffetas 
caught at either side with tiny gold buttons. 
The coat, which was very long and fitted 
closely to the figure at the back while it fell 
even below the knees, was straight-fronted 
and cut away sharply just above the waist- 
line, the long basque beginning at the sides 
and falling in rather full folds below the 
hips. The fronts of the coat were adorned 
with little Zattes of taffetas correspond- 
ing with those on the skirt over plaited 
gold ends, while the basque was beautifully 
embroidered in silks in gold and white. It 
was worn over a blouse of white Irish crochet, 
the sleeves being rather wider at the base and 
embroidered to correspond ; with it was worn 
a large white felt hat trimmed with wings 
and gauze to match. 


A Tea Frock.—A very smart 
tea frock which was included in 
the trousseau was designed in a 
lovely shade of violet taffetas 
partially draped with black lace 
and cut bolero form over the tight 
under bodice of the silk, but fall- 
ing on either side from below the 
belt. The vest was 
of lace and the sleeves 
were composed 
of three graduated 
poufs caught in with 
bands of taffetas and 
finished with a lace 
frill. Another little 
demi-saison costume 
in navy-blue cloth 
boasted a blouse coat 
fastened to one side 
with an enamel 
button. The lapels 
or revers were of drab suéde with singlets of 
navy-blue velvet and the full bishop sleeves 
were terminated by turned-back cuffs of the 
suede to match the revers, a belt with a dull 
gold buckle completing the effect. The coat 
was supplemented with a little full basque 
and the skirt was pleated all round. 
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Ribbon Trimmings.—A great deal of 
narrow ribbon is being used as a trimming 
for the new blouses this autumn. As a matter 
of fact the value of narrow ribbon has vastly 
increased, and not only is it threaded through 
the lace yokes and insertions but designs 
of gathered ribbon introduced in scrolls and 


AN EVENING GOWN 


Of white mousseline de soie with black Chantilly lace applications and jet 


bands round the décolletage 


conventional patterns are most popular and 
effective. A very pretty little blouse of white 
delaine was put into box pleats, each being 
adorned with a scrollwork of gathered ribbon, 
and another example in crépe de chine had a 
deep yoke of lace with a scroll of ribbon 
almost covering it. 
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Dresses at the St. James’s Theatre.—A 
modern play is always interesting from a 
dress point of view, and 7he Garden of Lies 
at the St. James’s Theatre is certainly no 
exception to the general rule. Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite’s dresses, made by Frédéric, 14 
and 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, are so charm- 
ing and up to date that I cannot refrain from 
saying a word or two about them. Her first 
appearance is made in a gown of white crépe 
de chine with a little Normandy shawl of 
Alengon lace brought down the front and 
caught with a quaint little bow. It has all the 
appearance of being passed under the deep 
lace ceinture, the ends veiling the whole of 
the front of the skirt, while the corsage is 
made in the form ofa little bolero narrowing 
off to points at the sides. The long mitten 
sleeves are of lace with litle Zow/s of crépe de 
chine on the shoulders finished with an edging 
of lace cut into dexts. Her second costume 
consists of a princess coat of coarse écru lace 
opening over a petticoat of pleated white 
chiffon, while a pleated fichu of chiffon with 
lace-edged friZs and a high ceinture of cream 
Roman satin adorned with paste buttons 
supply the finishing touches. With it is worn 
a small cape of crimson crépe de chine fitting 
closely round the shoulders and having a wide 
Capuchin hood at the back and long ends in 
front. It is adorned with little pinked-out 
ruches of taffetas which give it the quaintest 
old-world appearance. 


Day Gowns.—In the third act Miss Braith- 
waite is very simply and daintily gowned in a 
day dress of white voile crépon likewise open- 
ing over a petticoat which is composed of the 
same material. It is trimmed with three frills 
of Valenciennes lace headed with twists of 
chiffon, and there are flat folds all round the 
hips which supply the fulness at the bottom. 
The little cross-over bodice is fashioned with 
a turned-back revers, while a fichu of mous- 
seline de soie gives an added softness to the 
upper portion. The sleeves are of elbow 
length with lace frills and a fouf caught with 
twists of chiffon. The last gown of all is of 
grey velours chiffon, the skirt, which is rather 
long, falling in deep graceful folds produced 
by the fulness round the waist, the drawn 
bodice having the upper part of grey chiffon 
crossed with a latticework of velvet and em- 
bellished with steel buttons. The elbow sleeves 
are quite tight with a drapery of chiffon at 
the base. Miss Hamilton appears in a cream 
voile—likewise fashioned by the same cow- 
turiére —trimmed with champagne taffetas 
and white embroidery supplemented with 
white silk tassels. A high ceinture of cham- 
pagne taffetas and a species of taffetas cape 
give’ a distinct cachet to this charming 
toilette. 

Directoire Gowns.—A correspondent has 
written to me asking for a few particulars on 
the subject of the Directoire period from 
which we are culling so many of our ideas. 
As a matter of fact we are by no means par- 
ticular to slavishly follow out the curiosities 
in dress which appeared under the Directory, 
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and even in the most extreme modern 


instances of the Directoire costume it is modi- 
fied to suit the more enlightened and less 
extravagant taste of to-day. There were so 
many changes, too, 


in those days which 


AUTUMN GOWN 


Of brown velvet trimmed with coarse lace; hat 
of cream felt with shaded brown and orange 
paradise 


followed each other in rapid transition that 
the real Directoire gown is not a little diffi- 
cult to trace. Between 1795 and 1799 this 
was. particularly noticeable, and in Gustave 
Uzanne’s delightful book on fashions in Paris 
a quotation from the pen of Mercier reveals 
this:fact very strongly. “A few days since,” 
he writes, “ the lady’s figure was heart-shaped, 
now her stays end in butterfly’s wings. . . 
Yesterday all the bonnets were @ /a Paméla, 
to-day they are all @ PAmgiaise. _Yester- 
day, the ladies were adorned with feathers, 
flowers, and- ribbons, or else a handkerchief 
twisted turbanwise transformed them into 
odalisques ; to-day their caps are all of the 
shape worn by the wife of Philippe de Com- 
mines. Yesterday their shoes were loaded 
with rosettes and fastened round the ankle 
with ribbons skilfully tied; now a great 
spangled buckle almost entirely covers their 
feet, so that nothing appears save the end of 
an embroidered spray of flowers upon the toe 
of a tiny shoe.” 


Eccentricities.—Another writer describes 
the dress of the period even more graphically 
in the same book.” From him we learn that 
belts were formed of ribbons. crossed behind, 
passed under the arms and round the 
shoulders, and fastened with a rosette at the 
sides. The short waists were, of course, to be 
seen everywhere, and nothing was worn at 
the moment at which he wrote but lawn, gauze, 
and crape, while fair wigs held sway, and Paris 
went to London for all her ideas—a piquant 
reversal of the present condition of things 
which was perhaps the most interesting point 


‘of all. Stockings were of white silk with 
embroidered coloured satin clocks, pink or 
lilac, and hats were very broad and flat, quite 
round and ‘falling on each side like a para- 
sol with great bows of ribbon.” In nearly all 
the pictures of outdoor wear one notices the 
short bolero coat with turned-back revers and 
often a high turn-over velvet collar, in many 
instances the coat having long basques, 
wadded pelisses with velvet borders being 
likewise greatly ex évidence as well as fur- 
trimmed spencers. The head-gear was nearly 
always hideous, the big  coalscuttle-shaped 
bonnet and a kind of imitation peasant’s 
cap being worn, while there were Polish and 
Egyptian looking erections] massed with 
feathers, all of which were exaggerated to the 
last degree. 


Fashions for Children.—Red will be more 
than ever fashionable for children’s wear this 
winter. There is nothing that looks smarter 
or cosier than a little scarlet coat; the 
Parisian mother has realised that fact to the 
full and has made up her mind to exploit it 
for all it is worth. I have seen the dearest 
little highwayman coats made with three 
capes and trimmed with white braid which 
are intended for winter wear. At present, 
however, the small people require a compro- 
mise like everyone else, these particular coats 
being made of the thickest material with a 
rough, curly surface. For the moment there 
are charming pelisses for little girls from 
four upwards fashioned of thin faced cloth 
trimmed with lace. 


Examples.—A dainty example was carried 
out in a pale pastel blue, the pleated yoke 
being outlined with a wide band of guipure, 
below which the pelisse was put into deep folds 
all round. It was fastened invisibly on one 
side so as to almost present the appearance 
of an overall, and the little sleeves were 
arranged in two foufs to the elbow, where 
they were finished with long tight cuffs. A 
big poke bonnet of pale blue felt, the brim 
slightly waved all round, was designed to wear 
with it, andthis was trimmed in the simplest 
mann r possible with a wide, soft, pale blue 
satin ribbon tied in a very large bow at the 
top. Another little coat—this time for a 
wee three-year-old laddie—was fashioned in 
the straight sac shape of a pale shade of 
beige cloth, the collar narrowing off and 
carried down to the bottom of the pelisse in 
the form of narrow fronts. Both these and 
the little shoulder capes were piped with 
cream taffetas, the cuffs being treated in the 
same manner, and to accompany it there was 
a big hat of beige beaver, the brim turned up 
all round and caught to the crown with a 
large bow of cream satin adorned with a 
beige velvet spot and a couple of beige quills. 


Concerning Millinery.—The recent heat in 
Paris (and in the fashionable summer resorts 
even more, for Paris is somewhat of a desert 
just now) which followed upon the brief period 
of autumnal days hasrather retarded the obser- 
vations of the fashion chro- 


nicler. Naturally there has 
been a wholesale return to 


white frocks and boots—the 
fondness of the Frenchwoman 
for the white chaussurve has 
never been more strongly ex- 
emplified than it has this 
year—and prospective winter 
frocks have been quite for- 


gotten. fro tem. _In_ the 
big -wagasins, however, where 
the secrets of La Mode 
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are so carefully hidden from any _ but 
genuine customers, the winter schemes are 
well in progress, and very charmirig in- 
deed are the majority of those which have 
declared themselves. Velvet as I have already 
said is to bea great and important factor in 
the millinerial confections, and among the 
newest models there are several to be seen in 
all shades of plum and purple ranging from 
quite a light to an almost black tone. A very 
pretty toque was composed of nasturtium- 
coloured velvet, the whole of the top being 
covered with massed velvet nasturtiums a little 
larger than nature!and artistically arranged so 
as to bring in the richest tones of brown and 
gold. Another beautiful model was designed 
of dark brown velvet gathered round the edge 
of the brim with a wide and rather high 
crown likewise gathered, the only trimming 
being along shaded paradise shading from 
pink to flame colour and a couple of little 
birds no bigger than humming birds poised 
one on each side of it. 


Odds and Ends.—Novel accessories are 
always among the most interesting products 
of the ville Lumiere, and there are some very 
charming ‘“‘odds and ends” to be noted at 
present. Bag purses are still immensely 
popular, many of those in gold having the 
clasps adorned with flower and fruit designs 
carried out in colours by means of variously- 
hued gems. One was decorated with a lovely 
trailing grape design, the fruit itself being 
composed of rubies and sapphires, while the 
leaves were miracles of the enameller’s art, 
and another represented clusters of pansies 
and leaves. A novel idea, too, is to be seen 
in the gold purses shaped like pigs, the clasps 
forming the back and head of the “ porker,” 
while the little gold legs hang: rather limply 
from the network of the purse. I note, too, 
that {the pendant mirrors to hang from the 
chatelaine are larger than those of last year 
and more elaborate. DELAMIRA, 


SEASONABLE BLOUSE 


Of spotted delaine strapped with taffetas 


